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ECLECTIC SE£RIES:::Announcements. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition 
of the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEIMER, auth- 
or of Thalheimer’s Histories. The work has been re-written and much 
simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number of illustrations 
has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the 
entire text reset in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. 

Price $1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 


WADDY'S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC, The Elements of Composi- 
tien ani Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Con- 
struction. By VIRGINIA WADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, 
Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages, 

Price $1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by Gzoras W. Smita, Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati. A one-book course in Algebra, sufficiently full for the high 
school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. 

Price, $1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 


NOW READY. 








Long’s New Language Exercises, Bound in full cloth and beautifully illus- 
trated. 
Part I. First and Second Reader Grades, 66 pages,. 20 cents. 


Part II. Third and Fourth Reader Grades, 96 pages, 25 cents. 


McGuffey'’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo, 479 pages, 
half leather. Will take the place of ordinary works on English Litera- 
ture. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New English Grammar. By Dr. Atrrep HoLproox, 
National Normal School. Combines the “Training Lessons” and ‘‘Com- 
plete’ Grammar in one volume. 65 cents, 


McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader, A literary reader for higher grades. 
Ten full-page illustrations; cloth; 432 pages. 60 cents. 


Hewett’s Psychology. For young teachers. By Epwin 8. Hewert, LL.D., 
President Illinois State Normal University. Cloth; 192 pages. 865 cents. 


Eclectic Physical Geography. By Russext Hinman. A modern text-book. 


Essentially different in form and contents from other works on the sub- 
ject. Introduced into nearly 1,000 (one thousand) cities and towns in ten 
months. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 60 cents: 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES, 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 
Mention this Journal 


 Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of their 

i i Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price, 
| a All the Stationers have them. 
| a ‘School Numbers : 1 All of 

2 —— 333, 444, 135, 048. genuine 


- THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN OO., 
ey Works: Camden, N. J 2% John &t., NEW YORK. 
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¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


: COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
i SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. : 
For FINE WRITING, Nee. 303,604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 832, 
890, end 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stud Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 


dm fine drawings, Nee. 658 (the eslebrated Orowguill), 390 and 801, 


JOSKPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, HY. 


3-22 rat 


HENRY HOB, Sole Agent. 





ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study requires thrce years, Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
partment offers the best advantages for preparing 
‘or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year. erm ins Sept. 9, 1889. 
For particulars, address 

EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, En 
ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial 


Open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 


Wide range of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 
sors and Assistants. Both sexes admitted. Tui- 
tion (except in Law, Medical, Engineering and 
Commercial Schools) FREE. Entrance fee, $10, 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 


Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
without examination. 


MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 15. 


Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
5, 6, 7 and9. For gy oe address 
d. Ww. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


M. M. FISHER, 
Chairman of Faculty. 


ESTEY oman 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varieuy of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


and Dealers, 
916 and 918 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Teachers’ Bureau, 
[Both Sexes.} 
Supplies Professors, ‘Teachers, Goveraesses, 
Musicians, etc., to , Schools, Families, 
and Ohurches. Also, ik-keepers, Stenog- 
raphers, Copyists, to Business Fi - 
§ Recommends Schools to Parents. 
= oe. meng pg 2 i 
venu: ee > 
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Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
I. Undergraduate Department— 


College and Polytechnic School. 


Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VIL. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and G » in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and Germ: 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Gro. J. Brus 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn, ea" 


The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
‘lea devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy 


One of the Greatest Educators of 
the Age. 
karo STUDENT CAN . AFFORD TO BE 





pmo its Contributors are the names of some ot 
the most talented men of the day. 

Itis running a Series ofarticles on Railways, by 
J. ¥. Hadson, author of ‘‘Railways and the ub- 
lic.’ Also a very interesting series of Historical ar- 
ticles, reviewing History and ncatns Ss Lessons 
in Economics, entitled ‘‘Histo and Govern- 
ment,’’ which every school teacher in the land 
satis the National f the FARMERS’ AL- 

e Natio organ of the 
LIANCE, WHEEL FARMERS’ UNION. 
itis offered at the extremely 


low price of One Dollar peryear. 
National Economist,Washington, D.C. 
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“Remington Standard Type-Writer. 
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The New Year! The New Year! 


New and True Music peg 
CHOIVE SACRED SOLOS, 84 fine so «$l. 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, _for low ojce, 


SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice, @ Songs..... -- l- 
CLASSI BARITONE and BASS SONGS.. 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS 36 Songs --$1. 
eeaene VOCAL DUETS, the very best. eG. 
Kg + ALBUM OF SONGS, gue se- 


lectio: _ 
MAUDE v. “WHITE’S “ALBUM, " ‘tastefa 


Son; 
— Vi 


il. 
parce’ a master” ~ 


x 8 VOCAL 








Litter’ siving Age. 
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Bory, Chancel tack by Judge 
ident Adams, sinc t 

Prescott, atorians 

croft, and A Nanna 

it has met constan’ 

RR. By. a success. 

A Weekly Magazine, 

it gives more than 


Three and a 
Aggy octavo pages of 
yearly ; and presents, with a 














usan 
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| reading freshness and completeness nowhere 
else attempted. 


me a eg 


Reviews, Criticisms, Tales 


Sketches of avel and Discovery, P > 
Scientific, Bio raphical, Historical, an 
Political Informati on, from the = 
tire body of Forei a 
Literature, and from 
pens of the 
INST RUMENTAL, Foremost Living Writers. 
PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 1, 44 pieces.. : 
PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 2, 31 pieces. . elo? neve and most, cultivated 
CLASSICAL, PIANIST. 42 pieces -...-------- $l |Scienes, Polities, and Art, find expression in 
4L eces 4 
POPULAR DANUE MUSIC COLLECTION..$1. | Be, Period dical I Literature of Europe, and es- 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, 52 easy pieces$1. 
The above are all superior books. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
ing and Artists’ Materials. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 

PRANQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 

Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
bofh the facts and appearance of form, and are 


therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 


They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal = and are a delight to both teachers and 


pupi 
are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possib e rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
are the schools of the leading cities. 
For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 


EBUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


A 44 page Monthly Magazine Devoted to Edu- 
cation. 
Published by 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
LISHING COMPANY, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE is devoted to 
the educational intere:ta of the entire South. 
Prominent educators, representing different 
secti ns of the country contribute to its col. 
umns, and it contains educational news of gen- 
eral interest to Southern educators. It is 

An Earnest Advocate of Popular Education 


It is designed to give substantial aid to teach- 
ere and w ll from time to time contain articles 
on practical work in the school-room. 


The Alabama Edition 


is the official organ of the State egy ye ee 
of Kducation, «nd is endorsed by the Alabama 
Educational Association. The Magazine will 
be A eee monthly twelve months in the 
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THE PUB- 


whe TERMS—$1.00 a year, in advance. ate ane 
» 106. 1-23 


Watches for Teachers, 


Many teachers need reliable time pieces, but 
are unaware that watches aresold much cheaper 
in Chicago than elsewhere. By reason of an 
agreement with two wholesale firms, I will send 

‘one of their illustrated catalogues to any teach- 
er’s address. together with a private letter giv- 
ing discount from ‘ist prices, generally 50 per | gm 





cent. Privilege of examination before buying 
J. E. GALLAHER (Teacher), 
-281-1t 250 E. Twenty-first St., CHICAGO Ill, 


pecially of Great Britain 

The Living Age, forming four large vol- 
umes a year, furnishes, from the t and gen- 
erally inaccessible mass of this literature, the 
only compilation that, yy within the reach 
of all, is satisfactory in the CONPLETENESS 
with which it em’ At A. is of imme- 
diate interest, or of solid, ent value. 


it is therefore rr dispensa 
every one Ww wotess to Keep Prace ab Ne ute the 
events or in progress of Pf the time, or 


ectual pro 
to cultivate in himself or bis family general 
intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


‘“There is no other publication of its kind sogen- 
eral inits bearing and covering the entire field of 
literature, art, and science, and bri between 
the same covers the ripest, Tichest thoughts and the 
latest results of the time in which we live. . No 
one who values an inte yn SPP rehension of the 
trend of the times can Bo without it.’’— 
Christian at Work, New York. 


** Certain it is that no other ine can take 

ie piace in enabling the busy 5 7 Ss kee a? a} 
wit current literature. A the an 
jatictons work put into the ‘edi ng of the the Living 


AGE, itis made possible for the busy man to know 
something of what is going on with ever-increasing 
activity in the world of letters. Vilboutonch Ral be 
is lost. one of the. Recorder, Philadelph' 

**It is one of the few eriodicals whic —_ in- 
dispensable. tcontains nearly all the good liter- 

ature of = ana *? The Churchman, New York. 

** Blogra phy; fiction, science, criticism, history 

poetry, reve 8, vere men are interested in, all 
are found here.’’—The man, ton. 
** The foremost writers of the time are represented 
onits pages. . Itis the gu atity and value of its 
contents facile princeps.*’—Presbyterian Banner, 
Pittsburgh. 

* For the man who tries to be truly conversant 
with the bs | best literature of this and other 
— it 1s indispensable.’’—Central Baptist, 

t 

**To have the LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investiga- 
tion psychological penease. critical note, of poetry 
and romance.’’—Boston Evening Traveller. 

**No better outlay of eer can be made than 
in a for G AGE.’’—Hartford 

Couran 


‘**For the amount of reading-matter contained 
the rae ow is extremely low.’’—Christisa 
Advocate, Nashvill 

** Nearly the whole world of authors one writers 
appear in itin their best moods.’’—Boston Journal. 

‘SIt may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
—s offers a dry or valueless page.’’—New- York 
“ee maintains its motions position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.’’—New 
York Observer 

**Itsaves much labor for busy people who wish 
to keep themselves well informed > the ques- 
tions of the day.’’—The Advance, Ch 

** It enables its readers to keep fully 
the best thought and literature of ci 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

** In this weekly magazine the reader finds all 
that is worth knowing in the realm of current liter- 
ature. It is indispensable.’’—Canada Presby- 
terian, Toro 

free of 


nto. 

Published. WEEELY at $8.00 a year, 
Postage. 
Club-prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 

‘Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
oe will find himself in command of the 
le situation.’-Phila. Ev. Bulletin. 

x $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one 
of the American $4 monthlies (or Harper’s 
Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year postpaid; 


or for $9.50, T LIVING AGE and r 
Magazine or the St. Nicholas. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For ———. ‘aualty, y: Por ef we ag ex- 
quisite sweetness of to effects and 


great durability, they ‘HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


Be ay 
merit t with Pitre Fully warranted.” A ed. Only meals odes 
in price. Cash, or time 


ESTEY “& “CAMP, 


abreast ot 
tion 








o16 ae onesie 918 son ee pee ted, Mo. 











WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 








Has been for many years Standard 
Authority in the Gov’t Printing 
Office ai U.S. Supreme Court. 

Itis Highly Recommented by 38 State 
Sup’ts of Schools and the leading 
College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pu)- 
lished in this country are based upon 
Webster, a8 attested by the leading School 
Book Publishers. 

3000 more Words ad nearly 
2000 more Engravings tha ay 
Other American Dictionary. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphiet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 
G.&C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS "ANTING sions, 


Change of location, or promotion to qanedies 
fields with larger salaries, should address 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





iy Bros. 
Now is the time to enroll in order to secure the 
best positions for the next season. 1-22-12t 





4 and Girls send §Oc. for sample Self- 
0 S inking Rubber Stamp, to print your name 
on Cards, etc, Latestout. Agents wanted. 
m Ss. MILLER’S Rubber Stamp and —_— 
House, Newark, O. 2-22-tf 





Eesy or F. Ling sa aesiins ey 
Warrant Femedy to cure worst cases, 
others have failed a Ay Ty now recei a 
Send at once for a treatise and a Free Botiis 
of my infallible . Give Express and Post Office, 
:: —_ 9183 Pearl st. New York. 





Please mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 










BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
ec Fire oy etc, FU 
RRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 


TEACHERS, WANTED | 


we » have — - gudden "vacancies are oc- 
over the ve you a i- 
tion my af not, os © Bg) = Bi you to register S 


TEXAS "TEACHERS: SYBEAU, 


Mention this Journai 











ARE YOuU 


ONE 
OF 


THEM? 
In 1890 


takes 160 free 
acres in the in 
Milk River Valle 
Montana, reach 

the MANITOBA Re 
WAY. 


takes the MANITOBA to 
to the lakes and woods 

of the Northwest, Hel- 
ena Hot Springs and 
Broadwater Sanitari- 
um. 


The 
Home-Seeker 


The 
Health-Seeker 


The takes the MANITOBA to 

Fortune-Seeker o glorious _—— 

. ties of the ur new 
States. 


takes the MANITOBA to 
the Great Falls of the 
Missouri. 


takes the MANITOBA 
through the grandest 
seenery of America. 


takes the MANITOBA 
Palace, Dinin and 
Sleeping Car Line to 
Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, 
Montana and the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


takes the MANITOBA 
cheap excursions from 
St. Paul to Lake Minne- 
tonka, the Park Region, 
the Great Lakes, the 
Rockies, the National 
Park the Pacific Ocean, 
California and Alaska. 


will receive r 
map 

books and gnides of the 
resions reached by Thg 
st. Pan, Minneanoli, 
Menitoba Railwav’ 
by writing to F-. T 


Th 
Man ufacturer 


The Tourist 


The Traveler 


The Teacher 


Anyone 








Whitney, GP &T,A. 
St. Pani. Minn. 


PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 


Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 
MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, thatin no way can impressions upon the memory of the 
children be made so oe as by means of illustration upon the Blackboard. 


Superintendents of Sabba 


Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 


adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 
the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 








Paper, Slated | Cloth, Slated | Cloth, Slated 
NUMBER AND SIZES. on on , on 
One Side. One Side. Both Sides. 
No. 1, 2x3, feet.... 00 each. 25 each. 
“= 32,333, * .. bs (he * oe 4 00 = 
“ 23x14, ° 2 Sle. 215 * 250 “ 
4, 3x5, “ 225 “ 2 65 “e 8 00 “ 
o 6, 3x6, “ 275 « 3 15 ‘e 8 50 oe 
“é¢dci, * => * 285 ‘ css ™ 
“ 7, 4x5, “ 8 00 “ 350 400 “ 
“ 8, 4x6, « 8 50 “ 8 85 se 475 “ 

















rates. 


Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 cents 
to 50 cents for postage and registration. 


Address: J, B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


1120 PINE STREET, 


° ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Punted for the Editors, by PERRIN & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and :dmitted for transmission through the mails 
a* second-class rates ”’ 





Mr. J. H. Barzs, a a oe Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDpvucatTION at our best rates. 





And National Educator. 
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WE counted noless than four teach- 
ersin one car theother morning, going 
to their work for the day, reading 
“Dickens’ works” in the flexible, light 
binding with which we had furnished 
them. 

In this light, flexible binding and 
clear print, consists the chief attrac- 
tion of these fifteen volumes we fur- 
nish postpaid. Sent to any address 
in the United States for less than 7 cts. 
a volume. 





WHEN we seek to fathom the un- 
searchable depths of human nature or 
to paint its storms, the power even of 
our imagination fails. We must pos- 
sess a soul into which the Divine spir- 
it has descended to restore its serenity 
before we have found the best of life. 





THis space of “ time—between two 
eternities—there is room for all and 
need for all, and the best, too. 


Washington, D. C. & St. Louis, Jan. 2. 1890, 








J. B. MERWIN ......0ceceeeee Managing Editor 


JERIAH BONHAM, . : 
PROF. J. BALDWIN, Associate Editors. 








Terms, per year, in advance......ssssssses. $1 00 
Single COPY,.ccccc.cccccccccccccccccseeccccscs 10 











SomE of our friends, whose good will 
and counsel we greatly value, do not 
agree with us at all in this measure 
for Federal Aid to Education. We re- 
gret this; but we honor and respect 
them not a whit the less for this 
honest difference of opinion. It is not 
only to be tolerated, but to be respect- 
ed. 
We cheerfully accord to them the 
respect for their opinion which we 
claim from them for our opinion ; but, 
while about fifty per cent. of the 
children of school age do not attend 
school at all, in States where the 
common school system is well organ- 
ized, for the want of room and for the 
want of teachers, and while there are 
over six millions of illiterates in other 
States, without good organized sys- 
tems of common schools, we confess 
we cannot do otherwise than advocate 
vigorously and persistently ‘‘ Federal 
Aid” out of the immense surplus of 
money now lying idle in the United 
States Treasury. 

The people have paid in this money; 
it ig theirs; and it ought to be devoted 
forthwith to the establishment, main- 
tainance and extension of the common 
schools in all the States; always and 
everywhere, though under the juris- 
diction of the local State authorities. 


——> 


Our teachers, by their intelligence 
devotion and self-denial, despite the 
unrighteous carpings of their enemies 
and critics, evince a confidence in their 
work which all the past fully vindi- 
cates. This is an unquestioned suc- 
cess. We shall continue to affirm the 








good of this work. 





THE college of the ‘“‘Common peo- 
ple’’—the common school—must be 
enlarged and extended in all the 
States. Teachers must be more liber- 
ally compensated and theschool terms 
must be made adequate for the educa- 
tion ofall the people into the duties and 
responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship. 

To this end we should like to see 
schools largely multiplied; private 
schools, denominational and sectarian 
schools ; we cannot have too many of 
these reservoirs of intelligence opened; 
but, let what will come, or let ever so 


much be done by these—the common: 


schools must be sustained, enlarged 
and perfected in ali the States from a 
common fund raised by taxation upon 
all the property conserved and made 


valuable by their work. 
Sa nREEEnEEneenenins oliticcemmeeeemeaemmmmeed 


YEs, our teachers do a wise thing, 
and they doa grcat thing, too, when 
they place a set of Charles Dickens’ 
complete works within reach of 
their pupils and friends. It wins 
them away from the low, vicious, sen- 
sational dime novel. The set we send 
you for less than seven cts. a volume, 
comes so cheap that you can afford to 
loan them. This is the secret of the 
popularity and power and success of 
this effort made by the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to put this 
unrivalled genius—at his best—into 
the hands of the million. See page 14. 
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Why would it not be better to use 
the ‘surplus’ of the N.T. A. on hand, 
to print and distribute among the peo- 
ple some of the best and great things 
which have been written for the Com- 
mon School—for the High School—for 
Universities—for the enlightenment of 
* Public Opinion’’—and the setting of 
it right—instead of ‘‘ whacking’’ it 
over the head! 





It is the rapt soul, the passionate 
voice of the earnest man, that is heard 
and that wins to-day—more than all 
the machinery and mechanism of so- 
ciety. It is the noble people who make 
a noble Government. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, in his plea for 
Federal Aid to Education, knows ex- 
actly what he is talking about. He 
knows its necessity, and states it fully 
and clearly. His plea should be read 
in connection with the vote of the For- 
ty-four United States Senators who 
voted for and favored this great meas- 
ure of relief. 





RELIGION has to be made and pro- 
duced— you don’t “ get’’ religion—you 
-make it and produce it—if it exists at 
all—by right action and right living. 
Religion isa growth in moral culture. 
So teach thechildren. 
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Some of our teachers get a glimpse, 
clear and wondrous, into the se- 
crets of that mysterious soul of 
their pupils, which flashes thought 
and intelligence like an illum- 
ination upon them and their work. 
Only the few, though, go up into this 
secret, sacred realm. 





WE shall be glad to send you a few 
extra copies of this JouRNAL at any 
time to show to your friends, with our 
Premium offer of a set of Dickens’ com- 
plete works in fifteen volumes. 


WE are greatly indebted to a host of 
friends for their interest in calling at- 
tention toour great offer of a set of 
Dickens’ complete works as a Premi- 
um, sent with the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 








LITERATURE, study, life, has other 
and higher aims than that of mere 
amnsement from hour to hour. Whole 
provinces of the universe are laid open 
to us, if only we have eyes to see—by 
this study. 





THE teacher at his best and in his 
real work, is surrounded on all sides 
by boundless ideas and objects in 
the unfolding life of his pupils. These 
innumerable thoughts on-flowing, 
come to be to him like a million of 
lights fusing into one blaze of bright- 
ness. This is his hour of insight and 
inspiration. 

The golden age will always reappear 





to the intelligent person. 
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A GREAT light follows in the wake 
of these common schools—generated 
by the growing intelligence of the 
masses educated therein. They are 
the results of the deeds of brave men ; 
the mingling currents of martyr-blood 
and prophet-fire bid us stand by them, 
and extend and perfect them, until all 
shall be able to rejoice in the liberty 
and power they bestow. 





Tuer work of the teacher is never 
quite effaced, The mold of character 
set on the front of the world’s great 
men, and over and over again confess- 
ed by them, bears your stamp. 

We do not wonder great spirits are 
moving in all the states to extend and 
perfect the common schools which do 

. such lasting and such colossal work. 

Let us all help and not hinder in 
in this. Let us properly compensate 
these teachers in ali the States. 


We hope to hear of no more opposi- 
tion to this measure of Federal Aid to 
Education after the list of Forty-four 
eminent jurists and statesmen, whose 
names we print in another column, 
have been looked over and carefully 
considered. We think the teachers 
and educators of the United States 
can safely trust such an array on both 
points—as to the necessity for Federal 
Aid and as to the Constitutionality of 
Federal Aid to education. 


YES, our teachers certainly do both 
agreat thing and a good thing, when 
they place within the reach of their 
pupils and their friends, and in every 
neighborhood, the complete works of 
Charles Dickens. Thefifteen volumes 
inlight, flexible binding, can be read 
and re-read, and loaned again and 
again, until every household glows 
with gladness and good will. See 
just how to secure them now, on 


page 14. 

LET us all take hold and help, and 
not hinder the work of our four hun- 
dred thousand teachers. It is vast, 
far-reaching, and glorious in its re 
sults. We shall continue all the time, 
in the future as in the past, to affirm 
the good done by them, and let the en- 
emies of our common schools belittle 
their work. 








WE are able, with all this abund- 
ance and prosperity, to make the 
school terms longer, and compensate 
the teachers up to a minimum, at 
least, of $50 per month in all the 
States. This is our platform. 











PENNY postage, and a registration 
fee of 5 cents, ought not to be delayed 
any longer, 





WE had better pay our schoel teach- 
ers more, and officers of the law less, 
in this country. Intelligenceis agood 
investment for us all round. 

AH, what a fatal abridgement of the 
world and its possibilities there is in 
this mass of illiteracy. What a loss! 











— 


NATIONAL AID TO EDUCA- 


TION. 


’Tis not enough to —_ the feeble up— 
But to support him after.’’ 8 
—SHAK. 





«gpa HARRISON, in his Mes- 
sage to Congress, strongly urged 
National Aid to Education, and bases 
his plea for such aid on both necessity 
and precedent. 

The President says : 

‘“‘ The interest of the general Govern- 
ment in the education of the people 
found an early expression not only in 
the thoughtful and sometimes warn- 
ing utterances of ourablest statesmen, 
but in liberal appropriations from the 
common resources for the support of 
education in the new States. 

No one will deny that it is of the 
gravest National concern that those 
who hold the ultimate control of all 
public affairs should have the neces- 
sary intelligence wisely to direct and 
determine them. 

NATIONAL AID 

to education has heretofore taken the 
form of land grants, andin that form 
the constitutional power of Congress to 
promote the education of the people is 
not seriously questioned. I do not 
think it can be successfully question- 
ed when the form is changed to that 
of a direct grant of money from the 
public Treasury. 

Buta great work remains to bedone, 
and I think the General Government 
should lend its aid. As the sugges- 
tion of a National grant in aid of edu- 
cation grows chiefly out of the condi- 
tion and needs of the emancipated 
slave and his descendants, the relief 
should, as far as possible,while neces- 
sarily proceeding upon some general 
lines, be applied to the need that sug- 
gested it. It is essential, if much good 
is to be accomplished, that the sym- 
pathy and active interest of the people 
of the States should be enlisted, and 
that the methods adopted should be 
such as to stimulate and not to sup- 
plant local taxation for school pur- 
poses.”’ 





REALIZING the worth and power of | 


the common school to the common 


people, the beatings of the popular 
heart are in sympathy with its en- 
largement, extension and perfection. 
The dictates of the everlasting Right, 
above all the clamors of sect or party 
favor it. It represents the union of in- 
telligence, liberty and law, as a basis 
of the real greatness of the nation. 
Without these, the nation has no sig- 
nificance, no power, no moral worth. 
Give us National Aid, thatevery state 
may build on this solid foundation. 





THAT ROLL OF HONOR. 
“By deed achieving honors newly named.’’ 
—SHAK. 





AS the party now in power and al-: 


so in control of both Houses of 
Congress, and as the Chief Executive 
officer of the Nation, President Har- 
rison, while a member of the United 
States Senate, voted for Federal Aid 
to Education ; as the party in its plat- 
forms and by resolutisns passed in 
National Conventions, have over and 
over again pledged itself to grant Fed- 
eral Aid to Education, the people 
will now call upon it to redeem and to 
fulfill these repeated and reiterated 
pledges and promises. To this end 
and for this purpose the President re- 
commends this beneficent measure in 
his first annual message. We print 
that portion of the message in another 
column. 

We also give below the names ofthe 
Forty-four United States Senators 
who voted for and favored this meas- 
ure, and the States they represented. 

When this vote was taken, after a 
full and most exhaustive discussion of 
all phases of the question covering a 
period of over three weeks, only 
eleven votes were recorded, in the Sen- 
ate against the bill. 

In all coming time, the action of 
these Forty-four United States Sena- 
tors on this all important measure, 
will stand out glorious and luminous 
in the history of the Republic. 

Such men do not stand in this high 
place of trust and power and vote sev- 
enty seven millions of dollars away for 
either unconstitutional or unnecessary 
purposes. 

The ‘Roll of Honor’ embodied the 
the following names and States : 

Hon. Henry W. Blair, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Hon. Joseph E. Brown, Georgia. 

Hon. Wilkinson Call, Florida. 

Hon. Angus Cameron, Wisconsin. 

Hon. Alfred E Colquitt, Georgia. 

Hon. Omer D. Conger, Michigan. 

Hon. Shelby M. Cullum, Illinois. 

Hon. Henry L. Dawes, Massachu- 
setts. 

Hon. Joseph N. Dolph, Oregon. 

Hon. G. I. Edmunds, Vermont. 

Hon. Wm. P. Frye, Maine. 

Hon. Augustus H. Garland, Arkan- 
sas. 

Hon. James Z. George, Mississippi. 

Hon. Wade Hampton, 8. Carolina. 

Hon. Benj. Harrison, Indiana. 

Hon. George F. Hoar, Massachu- 





setts. 





Hon. Howell Edmunds 

Tennessee. 

Hon. Benj. Franklin Jonas, Louisi- 
ana. 

Hon. Chas. W. Jones, Florida. 
Hon. Jno. E. Kenna, Virginia, 
Hon. Jno. A. Logan, Illinois. 

Hon. Samuel J. R. McMillan, Min- 
nesota. 
Hon. F. Manderson, Nebraska. 
Hon. Warner Miller, New York. 
Hon. Justin 8. Merrill, Vermont. 
Hon. Austin P. Pike, New Hamp- 
shire. 
Hon. Orville H. Platt, Connecticut, 
Hon. James L. Pugh, Alabama. 
Hon. Matt. W. Ransom, N. Carolina. 
Hon. H. H. Riddleberger, Virginia. 
Hon. Philetus Sawyer, Wisconsin. 
Hon, John 8. Williams, Kentucky. 
Hon. James F. Wilson, Iowa. 
Hon. Randall G. Gibson, Louisiana. 
Hon. H. W. Aldrich, Rhode Island. 
Hon. W. B. Allison, Iowa. 
Hon. J. M. Camden, West Virginia. 
Hon. Elbridge G. Lapham, New 

York. 

Hon. John I. Mitchell, Pennsyl- 
vauia. : 

Hon. Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Mississ- 
ippi. 

Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, Michigan. 

Hon. Zebulon B. Vance, North Car- 
olina. 

Hon. James D. Walker, Arkansas. 

Hon. Daniel W. Voorhees, Indiana. 

Making a total of Forty-four in the 
United States Senate for the Blair 
Bill. 


Jackson, 
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In fact, the whole history of this 
government is one continuous unbrok- 
en line of Federal Aid to education. 

Senator Voorhees, in his gréat and 
unanswerable speech in favor of this 
measure, stated the case fally, clearly 
and explicitly. He said! 

“Every sixteenth section of public 
land in the States, admitted prior to 
1848, and every sixteenth and thirty- 
sixth section of such land in the States 
and Territories since organized, have 
been granted for educational purposes. 
The lands granted for educational 
purposes, both for common schools 
and Universities, throughout the Un- 
ion, have amounted to nearly 100,000,- 
000 acres. Yet Iam told the Govern- 
ment has not the power to aid the 
cause of education in the States. 

Why not the power ? 

Do you answer, that lands can be 
granted, but not money ? I had prom- 
ised myself that I would not waste 
any time on that point. Money is no 
more a thing of value than land. One 
is a commodity as the other is. Money 
is worth only what it can be ex- 
changed for, and so are lands; and 
when lands are donated it is with the 
express understanding that the State 
can exchange them at once for any 
other commodity, money or anything 
else, that will best promote the cause 
of education.” 





Ira a betrays truth, he betrays 
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THis teacher, this instructor of 
youth, who casts his bread upon the 
waters, will indeed find it after many 
days. When the noise of the politic- 
ians and of the demagogues shall have 
passed away—this tone of heavenly 
wisdom given, shall sound on priceless 
and inspiring to the silent souls who 
heard it-a voice of order, blending 
into an evening song and a morning 
prayer. 





Our teachers—hosts of them—from 
their sublime and _self-sacrificing 
work—cherish a spirit that makes 
their lives, humble and obscure as 
they may seem, rich with blessed 
deeds, and fragrant with lofty and 
good influences. ; 
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WHY IS THIS. 
* ‘He leaves unquestioned 


Matters of needful value.’’ 
—SHAK. 








E have been thinking much of 

the following statement, lately 
made at one of our educational meet- 
ings, by a gentleman holding an im- 
portant position in the educational 
world. 

Is it because our educators them- 
selves live and dwell among the triv- 
ialities of mere ‘“‘ methods,’’ instead of 
rising up into the region of principles 
and unfolding and establishing these? 
Why is it that sucha statement as the 
following can be made and remain un- 
challenged? 

The speaker said : 

‘‘ Educational knowledge has never 
taken rank with the other large di- 
visions of knowledge ; and if the par- 
adox may be allowed, education is the 
one great subject about which educa- 
ted men generally are most ignorant. 
The fact is, of course, a part of that 
under-valuation of education which is 
so patent a fact in the history of civil- 
ization. 


* * * * * 


Intelligent men are almost univer- 
sally ill-informed concerning contem- 
porary educational matters. Men who 
can give you a particular account of 
the progress of political events in 
France since 1870, can give you no ac- 
count whatever of the almost equally 
remarkable series of educational 
events. Americans understand Ger- 
man schools and education better than 
those of any foreign country ; and yet 
with the exception of a small number 
of cultured men this understanding is 
extremely vague and general. Men 
in numbers can explain with much 
fullness and accuracy that wonderful 
complex of precedents, documents, 
and institutions which make up the 
English constitution, who know noth- 
ing of England in' an edueational as- 
pect beyond the bare fact that itis the 
land of Oxford and Cambridge.” 





ALL the bloom of human existence 
comes to us, in the unfolding minds 
of these choice tender spirits cultured 
in our common schools. 





A WRITER in a late number of the 
Forum says : 

** As each age has its own institu- 
tutions, and its own duties, so each 
age requires its own education to fit 
for these duties. The education ofthe 
Middle Ages, or even of a hundred 
years ago, will not fit men to perform 
their duty efficiently under our pres- 
ent institutions. 

Since the Reformation, and particu- 
larly during the last hundred years, 
the changes in political, social, and 
above all, in economic life, have been 
rapid and great, and education has 
not kept pace with them. 

Indeed, no great, persistent effort 
has been made to suit education con- 
tinuously to changing conditions, and 
it is only now, when we are discover- 
ing through bitter experience the ef- 
fects of inappropriate education, that 
we are induced to turnour attention to 
it and try to better it.” 

‘‘Men whose characters are formed 
by such educational processes never 
originate anything. They become sel- 
fish; they venerate the past; their 
eyes are turned backward ; hence, if 
they sometimes make a feeble effort to 
move forward, they stumble. 

The lawyer, the judge, and the leg- 
islator are examples of this class. 
Their guide-books are musty folios in 
a dead language, they look for ‘ prece- 
dents’ in an age whose civilization 
perished with its language, and whose 
maxims and rules of life were long 
ago exploded.”’ 





THE short-sighted are looking for 
events—merely—the intelligent person 
considers character of the greatest im- 
portance—for character shapes and 
dominates and controls events. 

Our teachers arm and equip us with 
character. 





AGNES. 
**The honey-bees teach— 
The act of order. 
—SHAK. 


© paenygy in “David Copperfield,’’ 
pays this beautiful tribute to 
‘‘ Agnes.’’ Some of usowe more than 
we think to some beautiful spirit call- 
ed, perchance, by some other name, 
but embodying and illustrating her 
spirit. Dickens said: 


‘¢The man who reviews his own life, 
as Ido mine, in going on here from 
page to page, had need to have been 
a good man indeed, if he would be 
spared the consciousness of many tal- 
ents neglected, many opportunities 
wasted, many erratic and perverted 
feelings constantly at war within his 
breast, and defeating him. 

I do not hoid one natural gift, I dare 
say, thatI havenotabused. My mean- 
ing simply is, that whatever I have 
tried to do in life, I have tried with 
all my heart to do well; that what- 
ever [have devoted myself to, I have 
devoted myself to completely; thatin 
great aims and in small, I havealways 
been thoroughly in earnest. 

Ihave never believed it possible that 
any natural or improved ability can 








claim immunity from the companion- 
ship of the steady, plain, hard-work- 
ing qualities, and hope to gain its end. 

There is no such thing as such ful- 
fillment on this earth. Some happy 
talent, and some fortunate opportu- 
nity, may form the two sides of the 
ladder on which some men mount, but 
the rounds of that ladder must be 
made of stuff to stand wear and tear; 
and there is no substitute for thorough- 
going, ardent and sincere earnestness. 

Never to put one hand to anything, 
on which I could throw my whole self; 
and never to affect depreciation of my 
work, whatever it was; I find, now, 
to have been my golden rules. 

How much of the practice I have 
just reduced to precept I oweto Agnes, 
I will not repeat here.’’ 

a 

LET us remember that there may be 
more spiritual force in some sentences 
or in a proverb, than in some whole 
systems of so-called philosophy. 





HE is wise who can instruct us and 
assist us in the business of daily effort 
and virtuous living. 


Our teachers show us the royal fea- 
tures of wisdom in unpretending forms 
and in week-day vesture, and so 
strengthen for the larger duties of life. 

THESE deep, inexhaustible mines of 
thought and of feeling—this world of 
gifts and possibilities found in every 
school- would remain unknown and 
undeveloped, but for the opportunity 
of discovery afforded by our common 
schools and by our faithful corps of 
more than four hundred thousand 
teachers. We admit they teach for 
money—but they teach for more than 
that—and for more than they get of 
mere money. Would you do their 
work for their compensation ? 











WE only get full power by doing 
and dwelling in the high places, and 
by the most earnest effort—then life 
assumes a tone deep, majestic, solemn. 
At this summit comes the white fiame 
of pure thought and pure spirit. 
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LET THEM GO. 
“Bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word.”’ 
—SHAK, 








HESE things of minor conse- 
quence. The most important 
point in strengthening the memory is 
not that incidents and occurrences of 
minor consequence may be carried in 
the mind for years; because the mem- 
ory, like a storehouse, can easily be 
overcrowded with mental rubbish: 
but that the pith of one’s daily exper- 
ience and learning may be impressed 
upon the brain and become part of its 
structure. In this way only can one 
add to substantial knowledge day by 
day, and lay the foundation for ready 
understanding, keen perception, acute 
judgment, and quick wit. 
Said a lawyer friend: ‘“‘ I make it a 
point never to remember. a word of 
what I said in any particular case, 





what I remember are the facts, the 
mental research, the emotions, facul- 
ties, feelings called into play by that 
case, and from these recollections, 
which are the meat within the shell, 
I am able to argue more and more for- 
cibly each time in similar cases.” 

This faculty for discarding the chaff 
and retaining the wheat of experience 
is to be acquired only by persistent 
education and training of the memory 
to seize upon and appropriate the sub- 
stance of events and incidents and no. 
the verbiage. 


Begin in the school room by educa- 
ting children to repeat, not the words, 
but the substance contained in the les- 
son of the text-book; and the habits 
of thought and memory (and not par- 
rot-like utterance) will very probably 
become fixed for a life-time. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


T is asettled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; thediscipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Oniy ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifiing expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be tencents per | 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 





——i 
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Get some “tools to work with,” 
early in thesession. You can do ten 
times as much work and fen times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you can do 
without these ‘‘helps.”’ 

Get ‘some tools to work with.” 
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ARKANSAS would at once feel the 
great impetus that the sum of $2,503,- 
170.97 would give to her school fund. 
This amount would soon bemade avail- 
able for school purposes without in- 
creasing the taxation. The three 
thousand teachers of the State could 
easily and at once secure at least ten 
names to the Petition for Federal Aid 
to Education, which we print in an- 
other column. Arkansas needs this 
money to make the school terms long- 
er, and to properly compensate the 
teachers for the work they do. The 
minimum salary paid should not be 
less than $50 per month. 

Two United States Senators—con- 
vinced ot both its necessity and its con- 
stitutionaiity, voted for the bill—Hon. 
Augustus H. Garland and Hon. James 
D. Walker. 

No onc will question either the intel- 
ligence or the ability of these two Uni- 
ted StatesSenators. See andread and 
sign the petition in another column. 





DIcKENs’ works, which we send 
postpaid for less than 7 cents a vol- 
ume, are so cheap, you are not afraid 
to use them or to lend them to your 
pupils and friends. Giving of this 
sort does not impoverish, nor with- 
holding make rich, you know. Pass 
them along, so that all can read them. 





CAN you not practice more, and so 
learn to write your name very plain; 
also, please give not only your post- 
office address plain, but the county in 
all cases, and the state ; then you will 
be sure to get the JouRNAL and your 
premium promptly. 





Somer‘of our Premiums of Dickens’ 
complete works, have failed to reach 
those who paid for them, because 
they failed to write their names plain- 
ly and to give the postoffice, county 
and state, as we have reported. 





By the use of our * Aids to 
teachers 
soon double the attendance of pu- 
These Aids interest pupils ee 


School Discipline” 


pils. 


and parents alike, in the work done 
in the school-room— they prevent|stiff board covers, cloth bound, we 


tardiness and absence. 


Those who have used them and|$7.50—cash, to come with the order in 
so thoroughly tested them, say that/all cases. Fifteen volumes. We do 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled 


the attendance. 


Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine 8t., 


St. Louis, Mo. 





TRUTH can on y be truth to those 
who have some “tpprehensian of its order and culture that comes from the 


erstanding of its 


wer and some uu 


We have the money for this Jour- 
NAL and several sets of Dickens’ com- 
plete works, but no name signed to 
the letters ordering them, and in two 
cases no posto address. What 
can we do? e have the money, but 
we cannot send either the JOURNAL 
or the books. 

How much better it would be for all 
of us, if our friends would sign their 
full name, and give their post office, 
the county and the State to which they 
wish to have our great Premium sent. 
See coupon order for this on page 14. 


WE, as teachers and educators—it 
seems to us—ought now to do our 
whole duty in this matter of securing 
$77,000,000 of the surplus revenue for 
Educational purposes. 

The facts as to its necessity and as 
to the constitutionality of the measure, 
have been frequently and fully and 
exhaustively presented over and over 
Please to read over carefully the 
names of the forty-four United States 
Senators who voted for, and favored 
this measure, and the States they rep- 
resent, and then read the facts as to 
the history of this Governmenton this 
question of Federal Aid, and what it 
had already done. No, the question 
as to the constitutionality of the mat- 
ter has been settled—the question as 
to it necessity, is a vital and a pressing 
one, to be solved and setiled now, by 
the action or non-action of the present 
Congress. 

Already over four millions of peti- 
tions for Federal Aid to common 
schools have been presented to Con- 
gress. 
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Dip you notice that you get over 
five thousand pages in these fifteen 
volumes of Dickens’ complete works, 
which we send to you postpaid for less 
than 7 cts a volume? Better send in 
your order now. Seepage 14. Wedo 
not break sets. 





So long as any nation or any party 
truly lives, it unfolds its specific idea 
and lives according to the principles 
out of which it was organized. 

When it fails to do this, the sen- 
tence of decay is already written upon 
it. Successive generations illustrate 
this truth ; all history vindicates it. 





Ir you prefer Dicken’s Works in 


can send them to you by express for 


not break sets. 





Let us give a kind word of apprecia- 
tion and of good cheer on all occasions. 
In this way we give them strength to 
goon and work up, and work out of 
difficulty. We gct the worthof our 
money many times over in the law and 


training received. Yes, weshall affirm 





sa@-> LET TEACHERS AND SCHOOL-OFFICERS wa 





REMEMBER, THAT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 





magnet, etc., etc, 
Address : 


No. 1120 Pine Street, 


These tools to work with are absolutely essential to success, Will 
school officers as well as teachers please remember that the most eminent, 
experienced and practical educators we have, say it is a fact that with a 
set of outline maps, charts, a globe and a blackboard, a teacher can instruct 
a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less 
time, than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is amply supplied 
with blackboards all around the room, a set of outline maps, a set of 
reading charts, a set of physiological charts, a globe, crayons, erasers, & 


J. HB. Merwin School Supply Ca., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


ST. LOUIS’ MO. 








, Iv is stated to be a fact, by one of 
our eminent professors in one of the 
leading Universities in this country, 
that ‘war and politics are still so at- 
tractive as todraw the attention of his- 
torians from such a splendid theme as 
national education.”” And he further 
states that ‘‘ the education of yeuth is 
certainly a much more important ele- 
ment of civilization than the punish- 
ment of criminals; but educational in- 
stitutions have been less studied than 
penal institutions by others than pro- 
fessional educators.”’ 





EvERY genius in the worldis an im- 
possibility until he appears—and then 
how we honor such an one. Why not 
open the door to this possibility for all 
in the common school? Whata wealth 
the genius reveals. 


~~" 
ve 





PEOPLE will always both read ana 
admire the genius and wit of Dickens. 
All such works of the imagination en- 
dure; they are aliving progeny with 
a multifarious life. We send you 








nfinitude, 


the good of them, and help them. 


the fifteen volumes complete, post- 





paid, for less than 7 cents a volume. 
See page 14. 





THE mass of the people reveal our 
national characteristics. The common 
school thus levels up all the time, and 
not down. Men of intelligence and of 
gerius are fellow-citizens and friends 
everywhere. 


YEs, it is necessary for our teachers 
to study all that composes the exis- 
ence of man or woman, in order to 
know the sort of culture and consider- 
ation due them. 

Dickens, more than any other wri- 
ter, reveals and interprets this eom- 
plex existence. 








It is rather more the merit we pos- 
sess that the common school recog- 
nizes, than the so-called ‘class’ to 
which we belong. ‘Class,’’ in this 
country, goes to the wall or drops into 


oblivion among the intelligent and 
cultured. 





AH, how this life of the real teacher 
melts away into a bright conscious 
vision of a higher existence ongoing 
in the life of his pupil. 
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HOW is rus? 


Office of American Journal of Education, 
January 1, 1890. 

We have received the following letter from 
the publishers of the well-known Illustrated 
Humorous Weekly—Tezas Siftings It contains 
& most liberal offer to the readers of the Jour- 
NAL, and we, are pleased to give it space in 
this issue as requested. 
Publishers AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Office TEXAS SIFTINGS, New York, Jan. 1890. 
Publishers American Journal of Education. 

Gentlemen :—Recognizing the fact that, from 
the high character of the JourNAL, its readers 
must necessarily be of the class that appreciate 
good literature, we are desirous of having the 
following offer made to them, and would be 
pleased if you would publish it in your issue of 
the 13th inst. 

Texas Siftings is a National paper, published 
weekly in New York, contains 16 pages of high 
class Humorous and Literary matter, illustra- 
ted weekly with 25 to 30 engravings by some of 
the best artists and cartoonists in the United 
States. It is too well known to require further 
description. The price of Texas Siftings is 4a 
year. To every reader of the JourNaL who Will 
subscribe for Siftings for one year, and forward 
us the subscription price, $4, we will present 
and send by express or mail, a full set of the 
complete works of Charles D:ckens in 15 vol- 
umes and also a full set of the Waverly Novels, 
by Sir Walter Scott,in 12 volumes. These books 
are complete and unabridged, and are absolute 
ly a free gift offered by us solely to induce the 
readers of the JouRNAL to become readers of 
Texas Siftings. The yearly price of Siftings is $4 
without any premiums and the books will only be 
sent to new subscribers who cut this letter out 
and send it to us with the money, so that we 
may know in that way that they are readers of 
the JouRNAL. 

Those who will subseribe for Siftings for half 
a year, and send the subscription price of $2, 
for the half year, and this letter cut out, will 
receive as a gift one of the sets of books, which- 
ever they select, either Dickens or Scott. Each 
single one of the 27 books occupies a shelf space 
of over 18 cubicinches. We mention this to show 
that these are no common books. We want it un- 
derstood that theyare not pamphlets of the cheap 
10 cent library kind, but that they are handsome 
thick books, each volume bound in thick paper 
covers, and the size of each one of the 27 is the 
same as that of an ordinary novel. In the 15 vols. 
of Dickens there are 4,900 pages, and there are 
4,700 pages in the 12 vols. of Scott. They would 
cost $7 a set, even if sold at the low price of 50 
cts each. 

Now how is that for an offer?—52 weekly num- 
bers of Siftings and 9,600 bound pages (in 27 
books) of the works of the two great masters of 
English fiction and all for $4 which is the price 
of Siftings alone: or, for $2, twenty-six weekly 
numbers of Siftings and either the 15 vols. of 
Dickens or the 12 vols. of Scotts. 

The following are samples of Letters we re- 
ceive daily from subscribers : 

How you can do so much for the money pass- 
es our comprehension. 

F. B. WALKER, 2% Dwight 8t., Boston. 

Packages of premium books received, with 
which I am very much pleased. 

Mrs. F. HEERS, 113 65th St., Englewood, Ills. 

Books received. They are five times as good 
as we expected. Worthy to grace any library. 
Thanks, J.B. VAN HOUTEN, Cinncinnati, O. 

If Subscribers wish us to prepay expressage 
from New York 25 cents each set should be sent 
us. The books make a large bundle and ex- 

pressage is sometimes more if the distance is 
great, but we shall pay the difference ourselves 
if it exceeds 25 cents a set—or if desired, andthe 
same amount is sent (25 cents a set for postage) 
we shall send by mail. There is less chance of 
injury to the books when sent by mail. 

It is hardly necessary to tell Jounnac readers 


ings is a guarantee that we shall do exactly 
what we promise above. Hoping soon to have 
many responses to this letter, We are 
Yours truly, 
Texas Sirtincs Pus Co., New York. 

P. 8. Those who already have Dickens and 
Scotts works in their libraries, and who there- 
fore do not want these books, can have Siftings 
weekly, either one year for $4 , Six months $2, 
or Three Months for $1, and we shall make 
them a present and mail free, Tae MAMMOTH 
CYCLOPEDIA in4 volumes, a very valuable work 
of reference and instruction, containing 2172 
pages and over 600 illustrations, 

Address as above. ‘ 

a oO 
POLLY TOODLE. 


*What is’t you do?” 
HAK, 


M* TOODLE gives the young peo- 
ple some good advice. It is good 
advice to-day, too 


“Polly, my gal,’’ said Mr. Toodle, 
with a yonng Toodle on each knee, 
and two more making tea for him, 
and plenty more scattered about—Mr. 
Toodle was never out of children, 
but always kept a good supply on 
hand—“‘You an’t seen our Biler lately, 
have you?” 

“‘No,’”’ replied Polly, “but he’s al- 
most certain to look in, to-night. It’s 
his right evening, and he’s very regu- 
lar.” 

“I suppose,” said Mr. Toodle, relish- 
ing his meal infinitely, ‘‘as our Biler 
is a doin’ now about as well as a boy 
can do; eh, Polly?’’ 

“Oh!” he’s a doing beautiful!’ re- 
sponded Polly. 

‘He an’t got to be at all secret-like, 
has he, Polly?” inquired Mr. Toodle. 
‘*No!”’ said Mrs. Toodle, plumply. 

“T am glad he an’t got to be at all 
secret-like, Polly,’”? observed Mr. 
Toodle, in his slow and measured 
way, and shovelling in his bread and 
butter with aclasp-knife, asif he were 
stoking himself; ‘‘because that don’t 
look well; do it, Polly?’’ 

“Why, of course, it don’t, father. 
How can you ask ?”’ 

“You see, my boys and gals,’’ said 
Mr. Toodle, looking round upon his 
family, ‘‘wotever you’re up to in a 
honest way, it’s my opinion as you 
you can’t do better than be open. If 
you find yourselves in cuttings or in 
tunnels, don’t you play no secret 
games. Keep your whistles going, 
and let’s know where you are.”’ 





Ir is vastly more important to teach 
the people the value, worth and virtue 
of intelligence, industry and morality, 
than to make arbitrary laws to govern 
the six millions who cannot read, and 
whodo not know the law. Our teach- 
ers render a vastly greater service to 
the State and the country than our 
law makers, and certainly they ought 
to be more liberally compensated in 
all the States. 

ene eee» 

Mr. J. G. Gertz hears often from 
his advertisement of “Sewing Ma- 
chines,’’ published in this JouRNAL. 
He deserves it, too. He is not only 
reliable in all his dealings, but he gives 
special advantages and special bar- 
gains to his customers, so that he does 
in reality present you with a “ vaalu- 





t hat the character and standing of Tezas Sift- 


able notice.’’ Better read it. 


Pror. CHARLES NORTHEND, of New 
Britain, Conn., author of ‘‘ Northend’s 
Teacher's Assistant,’’ ‘‘Teacher and 
Parent,’’ ‘‘ Memory Gems,’’ and seve- 
ral other similar and valuable works 
for teachers, writes under date of De- 
cember 20th, as follows: 

“For the enclosed $2, please send 
me a set of Charles Dickens’ complete 
works. This seems to be a pretty 
easy way of ‘raising the Dickens.’ ”’ 

Of course we send them promptly 
and cheerfully to this veteran and 
distinguished educator, and to a large 
number of other teachers and educa- 
tors in Connecticut. 

The same mail brings another letter 
of the same date, from Prof. J. C. 
Crawford, Eagle Pass, Texas, in which 
he says: 

‘* Enclosed find $2. Please send me 
Dickens’ complete works in fifteen 
volumes. Iama paid-up subscriber 
to the JoURNAL, as you know, for 
some time ahead, but I do not care 
how far in advance I get, for I never 
expect to be without it again. The 
JOURNAL is indeed a great source of 
strength and inspiration to the whole 
teaching fraternity.” 

ee oo 

Mrs. JuLIA McCULLOUGH, of Pa- 
nola Co., Miss , writes us as follows: 

“J. B. MERWIN, Managing Editor— 
Dear Sir—The set of Dickens’ works I 
ordered from you pleased me very 
much. I like the light, flexible bind- 
ings, they are s0 much more conveni- 
ent to handle than the heavy cloth 
bindings. I sincerely hope every one 
who enjoys reading good, sound liter- 
ature, will avail themselves of this 
opportunity to get the JoURNAL, and 
this complete set of Dickens’ works 
while they can be secured socheaply.”’ 





WE ask a careful and full reading of 
the plea.made by Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 

It is worthy a careful study by the 
friends and by the opponents of Fed- 
eral Aid to Education. 





You can clip, if you choose to do so, 
that coupon order on page 14, for a 
copy of this JOURNAL one year, and a 
set of Dickens’ complete works. 





YEs, we ought to make the school 
terms longer; we vught to pay our 
competent, faithful teachers a more 
liberal compensation in all these 
states; we ought to draw in and 
provide for the more than fifty per 
cent. of children of school age 
who do not now attend any school— 
if we a-e not able to do this in all the 
States, pass the bill for Federal aid to 
education. Wecan all agree on this 
‘* method” of action if we are wise and 
patriotic. 


New truths—new possibilities in 
man—a whole, unexpected world of 
thought and action, with the most vi- 
tal and deepest questions of power, 











THAT CALENDAR. 
**The red rose and the white are on its face.’’ 
—SHAK. 


| bs fact, the Missouri Pacific Railway 
system, with its direct connections 
and short routes, branching in every 
direction from St. Louis, reaching 
Memphis, Little Rock, Hot Springs, 
Galveston, Austin, San Antonio and 
Laredo in the South, Kansas City, Pu- 
eblo, Denver, Atchison, Lincoln and 
Omaha on the North and West, com- 
mands so much and such variety of 
latitude, longitude and climate, as to 
make its poetical quotation of 
** Roses all the year’’ 

a veritable realization. 

You get art, history, geography, lit- 
erature, religion, science, war, beauty, 
color, sKy-scape, water-scape, land- 
scape, architecture, mining and com- 
merce; the old mission of San Jose, 
founded in 1720, and the Alamo in 
Texas ; the Denver Club in Colorado, 
and the Stock Yards in Omaha, with 
other ‘ views’’ and attractions, such 
as puts time and money both, at a high 
premium. 

If you are not familiar with these 
delightful resorts on the line of the 
Missouri Pacific and the Iron Mountain 
Railroads, you will want to see this 
Calendar. If you are familiar with 
all these, you will certainly want it; 
so you had better send for it. 

Tt is a calendar so useful and so gor- 
geous in color and illumination that, 
as Shakespeare says: 


**Its beauty will astonish 
The survey of richest eyes.’’ 


If pictures convey so much, what 
must be the reality of actual sight and 
actual contact with all these beautiful 
and growing cities, strung like beads 
of pearl on theiron necklace of this 
great railway system. 

The Passenger Department of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway Co. will 
please accept thanks for the most beau- 
tiful, useful and complete calendar 
ever issued. 








Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 


LADIES 


Who Value a Refined Complexion 
* MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


It imparts a brilliant dian¢ transparenc to A; 

skin. Bemoves all pimples 
discolorations, and makes the skin delleat. 
ly soft and beautiful. It contains no limc 
white lead or arsenic. In three shades 
pink or flesh, white and heunctte.” 


FOR SALE BY 
All Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
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INDIVIDUAL characters of strength 
and fiber, ultimating in individual 
splendors, emanate constantly from 
the common school to adorn and pre- 
serve society. 


AH, how full of inborn riches for the 
state and the nation, are the hearts of 
these children that we train and edu- 
cate in the common school. 








THE only solid, sure, eternally per- 
manent reformation there is—if it is 
slow—is what each one begins and 
perfects in himself. 


Many are the jewel-gleams which 
flash up and out to illuminate society 
as a result of this universal intelli- 
gence gleaned in the common schools. 
All beauties in nature serve each oth- 
er without jeaiousy; each adding to 
the other, like harmony in music. 








WHAT a poor, mutilated fraction of 
a real man and woman we get, unless 
we open wide the door of the common 
school to the masses and keep it open, 
at least nine months out of the twelve 
—from seven to seventeen years. 

How vastly richer we should be for 
all this—all of us—in every respect 
too. 





A LARGER intelligence presents to 
us so many different ways of behold- 
ing the same subject or measure or 
object, that it imparts to the mind the 
spirit of toleration and lifts us into a 
sort of universal life. 

Our schools need this enlargement of 
view and of action. 


GENIUS aggrandizes the whole em- 
pire of, thooght and action, and illu- 
minates and utilizes these for practi- 
cal results. 





_ 





Ir is in this genuine work of the 
teacher upon the plastic mind of the 
pupil that the still thoughtful depths 
of a whole infinitude of patience, love 
and heroic strength lie revealed. 





EVERYTIME we return to this won-| 8¢lf-governed people than in any other 
derful genius of Dickens, we breathe | ®4tion on the globe. 


a sort of perfume of the soul which 


makes us feel a stronger attraction to | Protect, enlarge and extend the sphere 
all things good and great and benevo- and work of the common school. 


lent. 





Ir is not quite so much the finding | common school are of a kind that are 
of truth—but the honest enthusiastic | scarcely realized, because they are so 
search for it, that profits the student| great and so familiar—like the light 


and teacher. 





By making use at once of imagina- 
tion and study, we bring back past 
time into the present, and renew 
existence—it is only in this way that 
antiquity can have any rational exist- 


We believe in affirmations, rather 
than in negations and fault-finding. 
We believe our teachersdo constantly 
a double service to the people, and for 
the people, for a low, poor, inadequate 
compensation for the signal services 
given. They are, and they act as a 
moral police, preventing evil and 
wrong in every community, indirect- 
ly, by their presence and their teach- 
ing, and they teach actively, positive- 
ly and constantly truth, duty and 
righteous living, beside the other and 
proper school curriculumj; hence we 
believe in and urge better and more 
adequate compensation, longer and 
more continued and connected service, 
more and better recognition from pa- 
rents and from the taxpayers. They 
not only conserve and build up the 
good directly and constantly, but they 
prevent evil, and so save and build 
character, capacity and prosperity. 
We believe in affirming this positive 
good they do, until it is both univer- 
sally recognized and properly compen- 
sated. 





Pror. E. M. Wixson, of Dallam 
Co., Texas, says : 

‘“¢ The set of Dickens’ complete works 
came promptly. I am more than 
pleased with the light flexible bind- 
ing and the clear print of the fifteen 
volumes. 

It is neat and will be very durable 
too. I most cordially and heartily en- 
dorse and second your noble effort to 
put a set of the works of this incom- 
parable genius into every household. 
Even those of limited means can se- 
cure these fifteen volumes on your 
liberal terms. 

How it does lighten the burden of 
life to go into such company as we 
find here. Life is not quite so dark 
and troublesome as it sometimes 
seems, after reading Dickens.”’ 





Tuts gift of revealing by speech the 
internal feelings and emotions of the 
heart, is very rare—such a genius 
needs to be studied—not merely 
glanced at: hence we need to own 
Dickens, so that we can go again and 
again and bathe in this infinite sea of 
revelation. 


oe 


As a result of the teaching done in 
our Common Schools, there is in this 
land to-day amore enlightened, free, 





This people will stand by, sustaln, 





THE benefits resulting from the 


and the air. But take them away, 
cripple them, limit or hinder or abolish 
them, as some would do, and intelli- 
gence, freedom and progress would 
dwindle and die out, 





THESE tEachers kindle a fire of in- 





ence for us. 


Some of our teachers and many 
subscribers to this JouRNAL, who are 
not teachers in the technical or profes- 
sional sense, have come to feel with us 
that the most profitable employment 
any book can give them, is to study 
some honest, deep-minded, truth-lov- 
ing man—to work their way into his 
manner of thought, till they see the 
world with his eyes, feel the pulses 
and throb of life as he felt them, and 
so be able to judge as he judged— 
largely, righteously. This is the secret 
and wealth of reading Dickens’ works, 
and of studying his life through them. 
Di rst 36S x Scheie heer cl 
THE intelligent man or woman sits 
serene and undisturbed among the 
rich, fine, thousandfold combinations 
which Knowledge reveals and insures 
as a precious heritnge. 
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THE BLAIR BILL. 





TO THE FRIENDS OF FREE SCHOOLS 
IN THE SOUTH. 
MM official position as General 
Agent of the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund, conjoined to my South- 
ern birth, -residence and sympathies, 
must be my apology for the apparent 
presumption of this appeal. 


eral or efficient public school system 
in the South. - Before the war, acade- 
mies and colleges for both sexes were 
numerous and did excellent work, but 
no adequate provision was made for 
the education of the masses. 

In the Southern States, excluding 
Delaware, Maryland and Missouri, 
the school population, from six to 
fourteen years, according to the latest, 
most trustworty returns furnished to 
me from the Board of Education is 
4,028,775. The enrollment is 3,420,401. 
The school term at the South in the 
State schools will not average eighty 
days,while that atthe West and North 
is probably double.The teaching in the 
rural districts is often of an inferior 
quality—what might reasonably be 
expected from poorly-paid teachers, 
employed for three or four months in 
the year. The annual school expendi- 
tures in these States is over $13,000,000. 

By the census of 1880, 6,000,000 of 
the 16,000,000 children of school age 
did not attend the public schools. Of 
the school population of the South 
nearly half are not in sehool. Over 
six and a quarter millions of our en- 
tire population could not write their 
names. Two millions of legal voters, 
of whom 900,000 were white and 1,100,- 
000 were colored, could not write. 
This test ofintelligence is so deceptive, 
that while one-fifth ofthe voters could 
not write at all, it is probable that 
two-fifths were so imperfectly educa- 
ted as to be unable to read intelligent- 
ly a newspaper or the Bible. The il- 
literate voters in the South were 
1,363,884, or over one-third; 69.8 per 
cent. of illiterate voters were negroes 
and 30:2 per cent. whites. In North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


Prior to 1867 there was not any gen-. 


half the voters cannot read their bal- 
lots. 


The maintenance of our public 
schools has been complicated and 
made more onerous by the race ques- 
tion, which, whatever fanaticism or 
partizanship or gross ignorance may 


that our civilization has encountered. 
There is no discrimination against 
schools for negroes in any of the 
Southern States. The length of the 
school year is the same for both races. 
Dr. Owens, of Roger Williams College, 
in Nashville, an institute for negroes, 
says: 

“The South has acted nobly in di- 


viding the public funds and pro. iding 
good buildings ”’ 


The Southern States on whose terri- 
tory the war between the States was 
waged, and which came out of the ter- 
rible struggle crushed and reduced to 
poverty, have paid nearly or quite 
$50,000,000 for the education of the ne- 
groes; and General Armstrong, the 
able principal of the Hampton school, 
who commanded a brigade of colored 
troops, says: 

“Southern tax-payers are doing 
more than any others for the negro by 
maintaining 16,000 free colored schools 
at an annual cost of over $3,000,000. * 

* * Of every $100 paid in Southern 
taxation, $91.50 are paid by white peo- 
ple.” 

These negroes, with their inherited 
tendencies of superstition and their 
long dreary history of ignorance, 
thriftlessness and slavery, are enti- 
tled to education—to fullest moraland 
intellectual development—first, as hu- 
man beings, with individual responsi- 
bility and immortal souls for whom 
Christ died; and second, as citizens 
and voters in a representative repub- 
lic. 


It is a narrow view of the subject to 
confine it to negroes. Senator Blair, 
in a recent address, says: ‘‘ The dis- 
tress of our own blood is greater than 
that of the colored race.’ The desti- 
tution of the means of education 
among white children is appalling. 
Northern charity to the amount of 
over $15,000,000 has been concentra- 
ted upon negro children. 


The Sta‘es cannot rid themselves of 
the obligation to sustain free schools. 
That is one of the functions of free 
government and cannot safely be dis- 
pensed with or evaded. General edu- 


under government authority and by 
government revenues. Instead of do- 
ing anything to diminish the sense of 
the obligation of the Southern States 
to sustain an adequate system of free 
schools, I should much prefer tomake 
it more real. The South, instead of 


deserving criticism or censure for the 
omission of duty, deserves, the rather, 
commendation for what she has at- 
tempted and achieved. No chapterin 
her history is more brilliant than this 








telligence that will burn on forever. 


Alabama and Louisiana more than 


or more merits grateful recognition. 


say, it is the most fearful problem — 





cation was never accomplished except’ 
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Of the $80,000,000 paid out for 
the public schools every year 
by the whole country, the South ex- 
pends about $16,0C0,000, or one-fifth, 
while her taxable property does not 
come near that proportion of the ag- 
gregate taxable property. A. D. Mayo, 
of Massachusetts, as familiar as any 
man in the Union with the school 
work of the South, has often written 
of the granduer and patriotism of the 
sacrifices of the South ing this direc- 
tion. ‘‘ No similar class of people in 
the Old or New World has accomplish- 
ed so much, in a timeso short, against 
obstacles so formidable.’”? Under her 
peculiar conditions, with a rural, agri- 
cultural and sparse population, with- 
out recuperation from the impoverish- 
ment and exhaustion of the war, with 
a non-tax-paying, unskilled, imm'gra- 
tion-forbidding, lately servile race of 
oo-equal citizens as joint occupants of 
her territory, it is financially impossi- 
ble to the South to sustain a system 
of free schools, continuing in session 
eight months and affording education- 
al facilities for the population of school 
age. The school demand cannot possi- 
bly be met by her resources, and itis an 
alarming fact that the States having 
the smallest resources have the heav- 
iest school burdens. Throughout the 
Northern States each child receives 
on an average foc his yearly education 
about $15. In the South the per capita 
expenditure is about $3.86. A rate of 
taxation accomplishing what is desir- 
able and necessary in the South would 
be nothing short of ruinous confisca- 
tion. 

The only remedy for this deplora- 
ble condition of affairs is national aid. 
The bill which passed the Senate at 
the last session proposes to act 
through State school systems in sub- 
ordination and auxiliary to State au- 
thorities, and steered as far as possi- 
ble from bureaucracy and centraliza- 
tion. The distribution was not based 
on population in the aggregate, but on 
the illiteracy of the school population, 
ascertained or ascertainable from the 
sworn returns of the census. It right- 
ly recognized illiteracy, not as a local 
or sectional, but as anational question 
of paramount importance, imperilling 
our representative institutions. The 
North may be geographically and 
practically severed from contact with 
the negroes, but she cannot hope to 
be exempt from the industrial, social, 
moral and political consequences of 
their illiteracy. The North eman- 
cipated, citizenized and _  enfran- 
chised the negroes; and from these 
three distinct, substantive acts 
there is a resulting obligation to 
qualify them for citizenship and suff- 
rage that cannot honestly be ignored 
er evaded. It will no longer satisfy 
conscience or reason t' say that the 
South enjoyed the fruits of slave-la- 
bor and must now pay for the educa- 
tiori of the freedmen, tor since Appo- 
mattox a quarter of a centnry has 
elapsed, and a majority of the 


negroes now living were never in legal 
bondage to any man. ‘ 


The aid proposed, if given in abulk, 
is not as much as is given every year 
to soldiers and claim agents in the 
way of pensions, and would be about 
one-fourth of the annual expenditures 
of the Gevernment, but the bill ap- 
propriates only $7,000,000 the first 
year, and an average of only $10,000,- 
000 for the period of eight subsequent 
years. This trifling and temporary 
sum to be paid over to State officers is 
to be expended in the common schools 
on the right and healthful condition 


to any State in one year than the sum 
expended by that State out of its own 
revenues. To use aun illustration of 
Senator Blair—if Florida, forinstance, 
could receive by the provisions of the 
bill $1.25 for each child, in order to 
that, the State would have to raise 
within itself an equal amount—thus 
securing for each child’s education 
$2.50. 


Our liberties and the perpetuity of 
representative institutions are insep- 
arably interwoven with free schools. 
Recently there have been strong and 
persistent effurtsin behalf of ‘‘paroch- 
ial schools,’”’ and the advocates of 
them, as substitutes for State schools, 
have manifestly increased their activ- 
ity. If common schools fail at the 
South or linger in feebleness and in- 
sufficiency, the parochial schools will 
acquire increased strength, if not pre- 
dominance. If parochial schools be- 
come influential and powerful and 
take in any degree the place of the 
State schools, the denominations con- 
trolling and supporting them will 
clamor for their share of school reven- 
ues. When religionists become a com- 
pact body and act politically as a un- 
it, they can often control municipal or 
State or Federal elections, and parties 
and candidates, from policy or cow- 
ardice, will soon be yielding to the de- 
mand for a partilion of the funds. 
What has been done in some cities 
will be repeated disastrously through- 
out the land. 

The South, in her past history, from 
the administration of Washington to 
that of Harrison, inclusive, has been 
conservative. Often have our states- 
men and her public opihion interposed 
topreserve the ancient landmarks and 
prevent departures from the Constitu- 
tion and the precedents of the fathers. 
She has been as much maligned as 
misunderstood. If true to the free 
schools she can save representative 
government and civil and religious 
liberties. Her freedom, present and 
prospective, from heterogeneous and 
foreign elements, and her conscious- 
ness of the perils fron the race ques- 
tion, should make her again, as often 
heretofore, the great conservative, con- 
trolling, saving section of the country. 

For the present and for a few years 
to come, national aid is our only hope. 
The South has favored the measure. 





that no greater part shall be paid out} 





Both political parties in Virginia have 
incorporated it in their platforms. 
There could not be a stronger need for 
the aid than now. The present session 
of Congress offers encouraging oppor- 
tunity for accomplishing what we 
have longed and labored for. The 
children, the country, our freedom, 
the yearnings of the oppressed of the 
Old World, unite to mske us put forth 
astrong and united effort to remove 
and prevent illiteracy and save our 


free schools. 


J. L. M. Curry. 
Richmond, Va. 


ARE the more than four hundred 
thousand teachers of the United States 
equal to this emergency ? 

Can they, and will they rise tomeet 
the occasion, and secure, now, $77,000- 
000 for the better education of the peo- 
ple? Will they secure, by petition 
now, such an endorsement from the 
people of the action of the Forty-four 
United States Senators as will com- 
MAND the immediate attention of both 
Houses of Congress to a measure so 
fraught with blessing and good to the 
weak and the perishing of this nation 
—that, in all coming time the reward 
of a great duty discharged faithfully, 
shall like a blessed benediction follow 
us, and in the language of President 
Cleveland, ‘‘give us place among 
those who have added in their day and 
generation to the glory and prosperity 
of our beloved land?”’ 

SIDE-LIGHTS. 


‘*Light seeking light, 


Doth light of light beguile.’’ 
—SHAK. 











DITORS AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION : We want to thank 
you for these wonderful side-lights 
you have been throwing upon Dick- 
ens’ works. 

It is a new revelation to us, of the 
wonderful power and genius of Dick- 
ens—this which you have given. 
We have read Dickens casually for 
the story and its denouement—now 
we read him and see a great pur- 
pose in all these stories; more than 
this, we get a flavor of wit and truth 
and fact we never saw before—we get, 
too, as you suggest, a wonderful vocab- 
ulary of language opened up, to which 
we never before paid any attention. 

This addition to our vocabulary is 
what our teachers greatly need. We 
rehearse the same text so much in the 
familiar lessons of the text-books 
used, that before we are aware of it, 
we become limited in both expression 
and conversation. How few teach- 
ers are up in conversation. 

Besides this, we use these flexible vol- 
umes now for a spelling lesson as well 
asa reading lesson; for a geography 
lesson we use his ‘‘ American Notes;’’ 
and what he says of Italy for a history 
lesson. In fact, you have shown us 
how to read—not only Dickens - but 
other books, by these ‘ side-lights.”’ 

We wonder, now, why this has not 
been done before, for other authors. 





We never dreamed that Dickens 
had, or interpreted, fourteen hundred 
characters, until we saw it in the 
JOURNAL. Wehad heard of “The 
Pickwick Papers,” and of ‘‘Sam Wel- 
ler,’ and ‘‘Micawber” and “Little 
Nell’” and “‘ Joe’’—but now we know 
all these and many more as we never 
should have known them but for you. 
We see, too, how these characters 
could not talk otherwise than they do 
—in being what they are—but we did 
not get just wh« re we could see them, 
in this light before. 

They come now, to be to us, in all 
their detail and truth, a living pres- 
ence, revealing the underlying depths 
of human nature, of experience and of 
destiny. 

You have rendered the teachers of 
the country—let me say it and have it 
printed, too—an inestimable service by 
these side-lights. 

Pray continue them, for awhile at 
least, for they seem to be inexhausti- 
ble under your lens—and so oblige the 
teachers and pupils not only of the St. 
Louis High School, but the teachers 
and pupils of all the other schools in 
the country. 

K. C. B. 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20, 1889. 





TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 





UR tax-payers and school officers, 
too, understand now, that good 
Blackboards all around the school- 
room; a good set of outline Maps, and 


pan eight inch Globe, are, to the teacher 


in his work, what the sledgehammer ig 
to the blacksmith, thesaw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 


The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,’ but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school house or the 
floor to the building. 


Pupils need them; teachers need 
them; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see Secs. 43 and 48) that directors 
shall provide these necessary articles. 





OF course, you will look over page 
14 carefully of this issue of the Jour- 
NAL. 


You cannot afford to miss the offer 
made there. Please show it to your 
friends, too, for they will not want to 
miss this offer of Dickens’ complete 
works in fifteen volumes, sent for less 
than 7 cents a volume. 


oe 





PLEASE to write your name very 


‘plain; also your postoffice address 


plain—name of postoffice, county and 
state—then you will be sure to get 
the JOURNAL and your Premium. 
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“Inuinois teachers and educators 
should remember that United States 
Senator Shelby M. Cullom, after hear- 
ing all the facts and arguments pre- 
sented, voted for the Blair bill. and so 
did his able and patriotic colleague, 
Senator John A. Logan. 

Its passage would add to the school 
fund of Illinois $1,801,616.46, without 
increasing the taxation one dollar. 

This money is needed to-day to 
lengthen the terms of the country 
schools, and to properly and ade- 
quately compensate the teachers. They 
are doing a marvelous and a wonder- 
ful service. The lady teachers of Illi- 
nois bring a wealth of culture and 
beauty and patience to their work, 
which is not by any manner of means 
properly and adequately compensa- 
ted. Lady teachers who do the same 
work, should receive the same pay as 
gentlemen, and a min'mum salary 
should not be less than $50 per month 
in Illinois, nor in any other State. 

We hope each one of the more than 
twenty thousand teachers in ths State 
will secure at least ten names to the 
Petition we print on another page, to 
have Congress pass this measure with- 
out further delay. 

THERE are more than four hundred 
thousand teachers in the United States 
to whom we should like to send a set 
of Charles Dickens’ complete works, 
and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDvu- 

CATION for one year. See terms; on 
pagel4. You get these fifteen volumes 
sent to you, you see, postpaid for less 
than 7 cents a volume! Cheap, is it 
not? * 
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Ys, we ask you tosign your full 
name to the coupon on page 14, when 
you ordsr our great Premium with the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ; 
then you will be sure to get both—the 
books and the papers. 

Ir is said that an examination of the 
subscription lists reveals the fact that 
seven-eighths of the subscribers to the 
Magazine literature of to-day are wo- 
men. 


~~ 
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THESE teachers—who shine with a 
pure and lasting grace and lustre—to 
whom by a common consent, the eyes 
of the people are turned as to a lode- 
star—these are the saviors of the peo- 
ple. 





It is more profitable in any and all 
cases to have to do with people of in- 
telligence, depth and insight, than 
with the ignorant or shallow. 


Dickens was the high priest of 
both literature and the philosophy 
of life—to interpret their mysteries to 
the common people: and the common 
people /ove him for these wonderful 
interpretations. 


ersipaiigsiniobeneigiRadinniiiibicemmimndinn 
Nor until our ideas have taken root 
in other minds, and brought forth 
new ideas, do we get the full se- 
quence of effort. 








R. F. TRENDLEY, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, makes a strong 
plea in the Ohio Education Monthly 
for a “‘reorganizati»n of the School 
System of Ohio,’ with practical 
suggestions for doing this much need- 
ed work. 
We shall look with increased inter- 
est for the beneficial results that will 
come from this movement, not only to 
Ohio, but to other States as well. 
Mr. Trendley seems to have struck 
rock-bottom in his investigation and 
suggestions. 
If these suggestions are adopted, as 
they should be, Ohio takes another 
grand stride forward in its career of 
training for a nobler and higher Chris- 
tian citizenship. Mr. Trendley says 
that “from the live progressive teach- 
ers of this State must proceed the 
plans that dominate and direct the ef- 
fort—and the effort that incorporates 
the plans into actual realization. 
Truth is all powerful, and the first 
duty before the teachers of this State 
is that of such organized effort for the 
dissemination of truth as shall cause 
it to be felt in every part of the State. 

1. An organization for this purpose 
should be effected in every county. 

2. All educational papers, and all 
local papers as far as possible, should 
be pressed into service. 

3. Institutes, teachers’ meetings 
should discuss these matters and take 
action. 

4. But to do this there should be a 
central organization to give direction 
to it all. 

The Commissioner of Common 
schools must neceasarily be the com- 
mon directive power. With him 
should be associated such counsellors 
and assistants as shall represent all 
departments of the school service and 
all sections of the State. 

In their hands funds must be placed, 
sufficient to collect and publish infor- 
mation and to disseminate it among 
the teachers of the State and among 
its law-makers.’’ 





CERTAINLY our teachers and the 
schools should share liberally in the 
great prosperity now enjoyed in all the 
States. 

Larger compensation should be 
given, and longer school terms should 
be provided for. 

Money invested in these directions, 





Measure yourself with the strongest 
—all the time—if you would gain 
strength. 


brings large returns in the increased 
intelligence of the people, the diversi- 
: fied industries started, in the law and 


order, and in the substantial growth 
of the whole people. Intelligence 
pays ; ignorance costs. 


THE GENERAL PLAN. 


M®* F. TRENDLEY summarizes his 
general plan for a reorganization 
of the schoot system of Ohio, as fol- 
lows: 

“The changes should be of such 
character as 

1. Should look to the concentration 
of power and responsibility. 

2. Should 

SECURE AMPLE SUPERVISION, 

by which is meant the employment of 
competent teachers at adequate salar- 
ies, with sufficient tenure of office and 
such absence of local jealousies and 
petty influences as will make this 
work onesought for by thosemost com- 
petent. 

8. Should seek such enlargement of 
the Commissioner’s office and the 
creation of such counsellors as will 
bring about the possibility of effecting 
needed changes without so much ef- 
fort. 

4, Should secure the committal of 
the State to such efforts in the educa- 
tion of its teachers as will insure a 
competent and perenniai supply for 
every need. 

5. Should aim to put before every 
child in the commonwealth the free 
opportunity of that highinstruction by 
which the intellect is elevated in its 
conceptions and the will made strong 
to do the right. 








Ir Miss Leila Ada Thomas, who 
writes the most admirable and timely 
article for teachers, in the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly, on the question as to 
‘‘ Wherewithal shall I be Clothed,”’ 
will send for a vopy of ‘‘ Dress’’—Mrs. 
Annie Jenners Miller’s magazine, she 
will find all of these practical and 
useful suggestions given in her paper 
very largely reinforced. 

Miss Thomas says : 

‘* Neatness is certainly a leading 
feature still, or ought to be, in the 
teacher’s costume. Scholars have 
sharp eyes for all deficiencies in 
this regard. I know a teacher who 
was in the habit of going into the 
schoolroom with his shoes unbutton- 
ed. He was offered a button hook by 
one of the pupils whose sense of pro- 
priety he had offended. Of coursethe 
girl was impertinent, but the man had 
provoked her impertinence.”’ 

Mrs. Miller says that 

‘In all departments Dress will fear- 
lessly proclaim the truth, and exalt 
honesty of body as coequal with hon- 
esty of heart. The open sesame to the 
homes of the land shall be the univer- 
sal helpfulness with which Dress en- 
ters into the spirit of body and 


character building—the very founda- 
tions of the home, without which har- 
mony and happiness are impossible.”’ 








We wiil cheerfully send you an ex- 
tra copy of this JouRNAL, to show to 





your friends. 


THESE lady teachers who put the 
very flower, bloom and beauty of their 
young livesinto the care, training and 
culture of the children, certainly de- 
serve recognition, and a more ade- 
quate compensation for their devotion 
and self-denial. Theminimum salary 
paid should be $50 per month ; and for 
the same work done, the same salary 
shouid be paid as for gentlemen teach- 
ers. This ig our platform. 


THANKS. 


N exchange from Mississippi says: 
Among all the educational pa- 
pers that come to our table, there are 
none more gladly welcomed than the 
old reliable AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, published at St. Louis, 
Mo. It is a conceded fact that Mis- 
souri, in a great measure, owes her 
present educational prosperity to the 
influence of this journal, and to the 
indefatigable energy and unwearied 
persistence of its great-hearted and 
whole-souled editor. Its field of influ- 
ence is not confined, however, to Mis- 
souri, as its circulation of over 20,000 
is divided up among several other 
States, in each of which it publishes a 
special State edition. 








PLAIN “J. Smith’ orders the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
one year, and acomplete set of Charles 
Dickens’ works, and sends $2 to pay 
forthesame. J. Smith gets the paper 
and the books. J.Smith finds he has got 
a prize. The “J. Smith’’ who got the 
prize did aot send the money for the 
JOURNAL and the books. The “J. 
Smith” who did send the money, and 
did not get the JouRNAL and the 
books, was half crazy because of this 
failure. Others who sent at the same 
time did get the JouRNAL and the 
books, and this only aggravated the 
case. 

Why all this trouble? Miss Julia 
Smith sent $2 for the JouRNAs and a 
set of Dickens’ works, and signed her 
name J. Smith. The JouRNAL and 
books were sent promptly to “J. 
Smith.” John Smith got the books 
and the JOURNAL: He wrote us and 
said there must be some mistake; but 
he wanted both the JouRNAL and the 
books, and he sent us $2and signed 
his name “ J. Smith.” 

What could we do? Now, if Miss 
Julia Smith had written oft her full 
name, andif Mr. John Smith had writ- 
ten out Ais full name, all this trouble 
and anxiety would have been easily 
and completely avoided. 

We give a form of coupon, and full 
directions just how to order the JourR- 
NAL and the books on page 14. 


Please to clip it out and send it in. 
We will send an extra copy of the 
JOURNAL to any.one. 





THESE wondrous destinies of the 
children—who shapes them; what 
and who are our teachers? Do you se- 
cure competent or incompetent men 
and women to shape the destiny of 
the children. Are you silent? Do you 
answer? Do you refuse to answer? 
Ah, no, you do answer. 
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Iowa educators and teachcrs will se 
by looking over the list of the forty- 
four United States Senators, who were 
in favor of Federal Aid to education, 
that it includes Hon. Jos. F. Wilson 
and Hon. W.B. Allison. When pass- 
ed, the bill will give Iowa an addition 
to her school fund of over $577,582.84, 
for school purposes. 


No one acquainted with the excellent 
efficient work done by the more than 
22,000 teachers of Iowa, will question 
either the justice or necessity of an 
increase over the wages paid at pres- 
ent. The average is only a trifle over 
$31 per month. 

Schools should be open in Iowa, as 
well asin allthe other States, nine 
months out of the twelve. 


WHACKS., 
“Fish not, with this melancholy bait.’’ 
—SHAK. 


HAT in the world is the matter 

with the philosophical, physio- 
logical, comprehensive Editor of The 
Public School Journal? The closing 
of the year should be more calm, and 
the spirit less perturbed, it seems to 
us. 

Here is whack No. 1: Editor Brown 
says: 

‘“‘Public opinion is in a deplorable 
condition of ladifferenen, and debauch- 
ed by the idea that the chief interest 
of the people of this nation can be en- 
Guaed to the ignorant, the young, 
and to those incapable of making th 
way in the world except by public 
alms.’’ 

“Public Opinion” will now please 
to right itself at once, and come out of 
this debauched and deplorable condi- 
tien. 

Whack No. 2, is at the craze of the 
last forty years: 

“Starting with that of ‘method,’ 
and finaily reaching that of ‘‘ manual 
training.’ ” 

Whack No. 38, is at the ‘‘ teachers 
and educational journals that have 
not lost their heads.”’ 

Whack No. 4, says: 

“The misfortune of our time is that 
there is so little in school journalism 
that gives evidence that it has any 
profounder insight into the eternal 
verities of education, than has the 
more superficial public opinion. But 
we pray that educational journalism 
may have the courage of its convic- 
victions, whatever they may be ”’ 

Whack No. 5, says: 

“There is less effort made by the edu- 
eators of the country to stimulate the 
growth of a proper public sentiment 
concerning the administration of edu- 
cational affairs than of almost any- 
thing else of public concern.”’ 

Whack No. 6, is with regard to a 
suggestion that a Mississippi Valley 
Council of Education be formed. Edi- 
tor Brown says: 

*¢ We are sorry that we were so un- 
fortunate in our suggestions as to lead 
any one to think that we were advo- 
ca the organization of the few 
fools Sat there may be in the craft in- 
to a Mississippi Valley Council of 
Education.” 

We do not often give place to these 
whacks, for we believe in “ affirming 
the good,’’ our more than four hun- 
dred thousand teachers are doing in 








the common schools 
schools of the country. 

The enemies of the common schools 
are ready and anxious and alert to ex- 
pose their faults, real and imagined. 

We shall continue to “affirm the 
good;’”’ and we hope Editor Brown, 
when his digestion recovers its normal 
tone, will be able to revise’*‘ The Pub- 
lic School Journal” and see the ‘‘good”’ 
accomplished and affirm it; for now, 
as of old, if any man has a truth to 
speak, or a piece of genuine spiritual 
work to do, the world is both 
anxious to hear his word and help him 
in his work. 


and private 





To those who know the facts in the 
case, as tothe non-attendance of pupils 
of school age, these devices to secure 
attendance, and to interest pupils and 
parents alike, come to be very valu- 
able. The costis but a trifle, and in 
order to avoid mistakes and delays, 
we give a form of coupon order on 
page 14. Please fillit out, send it in 
to us, and rejoice in the results ac- 
complished. 


A GRUB. 


“There is a difference between a grub anda 
butterfly.’’ —SHAK. 








HE ‘' failure of Education’? is hit 
off by Dickens in ‘‘ Bleak House,’’ 
as follows. 

Don’t stop with an extract, howev- 
er; the whole thing is too good to be 
lost. 

“There has been only one child in 
the Smallweed family for several 
generations. Little old men and wo- 
men there have been, but no child, 
until Mr. Smallweed’s grandmother, 
now living, became weak in her intel- 
lect, and fell (for the first time) into a 
childish state. With such infantine 
graces as a total want of observation, 
memory, understanding, and interest, 
and an eternal disposition to fall asleep 
over the fire and into it, Mr. Small- 
weed’s grandmother has undoubtedly 
brightened the family. 

Mr. Smallweed’s grandfather is like- 
wise of the party. He is in a helpless 
condition as to his lower, and nearly so 
as to his upper limbs; but his mind is 
unimpaired. It holds, as well as it 
ever held, the first four rules of arith- 
metic, and acertain small collection 
of the hardest facts. 

In respect of ideality, reverence, 
wonder, and other such phrenological 
attributes, it is no worse off than it 
used to be. Everything that Mr. 
Smallweed’s grandfather put away in 
his mind was a grub at first, and is a 
grub at last. In all his life he has 
never bred a single butterfly. 

The father of this pleasant grand- 
father, of the neighborhood of Mount 
Pleasant, was a horny-skinned, two- 
legged, money-getting species of spi 
der, who spun webs to catch unwary 
flies, and retired into holes uutil they 
were entrapped. 

The name of this old pagan’s god was 
Compound Interest. 

He lived for it, married it, died of 
it. Meeting with a heavy loss in an 
honest little enterprise in which all 





the loss was intended to have been on 
the other side, he broke something— 
something necessary to his existence ; 
therefore it couldn’t have been his 
heart—and made an end of his career. 
As his character was not good, and he 
had been bred at a Charity School, in 
@ complete course, according to ques- 
tion and answer, of those ancient peo- 
ple, the Amoritesand Hittites, he was 
frequently quoted as an exampleof the 
failure of education.” 





RECENT LITERATURE. 


anna i 

HouGHTon, MIFFLIN & Co., of 
Boston, have brought the whole teaching fra- 
ternity of the United States under renewed ob- 
ligation by the publication of Miss Mary E. 
Burt’s “Literary Landmarks—A Guide to Good 
Reading for Young People.”’ 

Our four hundred thousand teachers in the 
United States will find every word of th’'s vol- 
ume golden—from the Preface to the close of 
the 152 pages. We have room, we regret to 
say, foronly an extract or two; but certainly 
the ‘‘Reading Circles’’ should all have this 
book, and the teachers too. 

Miss Burt says: 

‘‘Nothing is so homeless as a bookless house, 
unless it be a house whose books betray a vul- 
garand narrow conception of life. A man’s 
books form an average portrait of himself. 
Without books the merchant’s palace becomes 
but a prison, ‘the trail of the upholsterer over 
it all,’ while a small library, well selected, may, 
like Aladdin’s lamp, turn the abode of pov- 
erty into a princely home. 

x x x oa * 

It ‘‘seems a strange thing in this age of books, 
to plead in favor of reading, and yet it is true 
thatone may find everywhere young men and 
women who have never read a standard book, 
and scores of children often from ‘the best fam- 
ilies’ who innocently confess that they read only 
the criminal news inthe newspapers. That fifty 
per cent. of all children whoever enter school 
leave before the age of eleven—that seventy- 
five per cent. have left at the age of twelve, and 
that they go from school without any literary 
discrimination, without any basis for direct- 
ing their future reuding—are large and signifi- 
cant facts, and should call forth the earnest 
efforts of all educators.’’ 





Pepaaoaics. A Monograph, by 


Col. R.D. Allen, and J. T. Gaines, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Kentucky is coming outof the ‘‘kinks.’’ Her 
teachers are going to reverse her reputation 
from being one of the backward States in ed- 
ucational progress to one of the first. 

It is said that this is the only commonwealth 
in the Union that does not support a public 
Normal School. 

Its teachers have been working at minimum 
wages, and its ratio of illiteracy has been in 
the past up among the highest. Yet see what 
has happened! Two of the leading teachers of 
Kentucky have written a book that is not only 
a genuine novelty, but it will create a sensa- 
tion, and no mistake. Moreover, it ig likely to 
upset things, in a measure, if the teaching fra- 
ternity catch onto and adopt its theory and 
practice, as many of them will be sure to do in 
the State and out of it. 

It is quite a departure from the recognized 
standards, both in its Psychology and in its 
methods. 

It assails boldly the position that there is a 
legion of acts that can be performed by the 
mind; it reduces the faculties to three, and 
outlines a method of application (the same in 
all subjects) by which the mind of the child 
can be induced 

AT ALL STAGES 
to walk alone. 

It assumes that a teacher cannot tell a pupil 
anything if he tries, and from this starting- 





point deduces many so-called facts which will 


set the hairs of average teachers on end with 
horror. Many ofthe sentences are startling! 

For instance take these: 

*“No one can learn a fact by reading it or by 
hearing it, unless he knows it already in its 
elements.’’ 

“The mind, having assimilated a truth by in- 
tellectual action, has an innate tendency to 
apply it.?’ 

“The learning of every truth is accidental to 
the intellect assimilating it.’’ 

“The will of the learner does not cause him 
to learn; neither can the will of the teacher op- 
erate to cause assimilation of truth.’’ 

‘*A child will learn to read more readily if 
he makes the first series of lessons for him- 
self.’’ 

**To insure assimilation of the principle (for 
government) and the consequent application by 
the children in their conduct, it is absolutely 
necessary that there should have been viola- 
tions of it, in deed or thought in their own 
experiences.’’ 

The text is simply written, butis hard read- 
ing on account of the many new positions it 
takes, but no one whoisa student of Educa- 
tion as ascience, can afford to passit by. There 
is fight, and plenty of it inits pages. Not being 
an expert teacher, we are not prepared to pass 
upon the truth or fallacy of the positions as- 
sumed by the authors. 

This much we can say in all candor: 

Read in their connections, the sentences we 
have quoted as startling, do not appear to be 
out of place; and, on the whole, the work strikes 
us as being a valuable contribution to educa- 
tional literature. 

Knowing the authors personally, and know- 
ing them alo as teachers of influence in this 
State, we looked for something of value in their 
book, and hence have read it with much more 
than casual interest. 

The work is divided into sections, as follows; 

Preface; Theory; Postulates for Teaching; Prac- 
tical Lessons, in Arithmetic, Language, Reading, 
Grammar, Geography, Ethics, Algebra and Geome- 
try; and a section devoted to Character Educa- 
tion. 

{tis published by the authors as a private 
venture. Price, 75c. in paper; $1.00in flexible 
cloth binding. Address, J. T. Gaines, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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To be ignorant of one’s ignorance, is 
the fatal malady and darkness of ig- 
norance. 
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THE constructive intellect produces 
thoughts, sentences, poems, plans, de- 
signs, systems. It is the generation 
of the mind, the marriage of thought 
with nature. To genius must always 


f° two gifts, the thought and the pub- 
ication. 
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IF you miss anything valuable in 
clipping out and sending us the Coup- 
on on page 14, at the foot of the ‘“‘Dick- 
ens’ announcement,’’ we will send you 
two or three extra copies of the Jour- 
NAL to make good the loss, and to 
show to your friends as well. Teach- 
ers and others render a valuable and 
permanent service totheir friends and 
acquintances in calling their attention 
to this great offer that will not soon be 
forgotten. 
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YEs, better sign the FULL name to your 
orders for this JOURNAL and Dickens’ 
works. Give us also, if you please, 
not only the FULL name plainly writ- 
ten, but give us your post office, the 
county and the State, all plainly writ- 


ten. See rorMof order, or Coupon, on 
page 14. 





Our teachers work in the midst of 
the richest treasures, and dig out and 





develope the intellectual and imper- 
ishable riches of the human race. 
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LOUISIAXA would receive an addi- 
tion to her school fund, by the pas- 
sage of the Blair bill, for which both 
her United States Senators voted, of 
nearly four millions of dollars. 

Louisiana needs all of this to-day to 
establish, extend and perfect her sys- 
tem of common schools. 

United States Senator Benjamin 
Franklin Jonas, and United States 
Senator Randall G. Gibson, were 
among the ‘‘Roll of Honor”’ of Forty- 
four Senators who voted and worked 
for the passage of this bill, when the 
opposition could only muster eleven 
votes against it. 





TEACH every boy and girl, too, that 
they must each do something in order 
that they may be something in the 
world. The common school embosoms 
and illustrates all the time the germ 
and ideal of the State. It affords con- 
stantly occasions for that rort of 
moral, mental and physical discipline 
and conduct which insures our suc- 
cess in life. It is worth a thousand 
times its cost in this one direction 
alone. 





THIs common school, with its light 
its intelligence and its power, comes 
to be glad tidings to the weak and the 
ignorant ; a gospel-beating amid the 
limitations and environments of the 
world like the pulsations of a divine 
heart. This illumination of intelli- 
gence is the open tangible test of all 
these mystic experiences which drift 
through the human soul. It issodeep, 
so broad and it runs on so far, that 
finite minds do not quite trace it to its 
ultimate end. 

The common school must not be dis- 
turbed or hindered, but enlarged and 
perfected in all these States. 


WE should go at our work in the 
school every day with such enthusi- 
asm as thatall the faculties of the pu- 
pil should not only be inflamed, but 
they should be actually ignited. 

What teaching this would be and 
what results it would give. 
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Yes, in all the States we can well 
afford to give our teachers better com- 


gress. Let us help them to realize all 
this by more sympathy and more 
money too. 


NIGHT CAPS. _ 
“Things that love night.’’ 
—S 





HAK. 


_ 


M* NICKLEBY on “‘night caps,’’ 
will tempt you to read the 
whole story of ‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’’ 


‘‘ T know you’!1 excuse me, Nicholas, 
my dear, but I don’t like to do this 
beforea third person; indeed, before a 
young man it would not be quite prop- 
er, though really, after all, I don’t 
know what harm there is in it, except 
that to be sure it’s not a very becom- 
ing thing, though some people say itis 
very much so, and really I don’t know 
why it should not be, if it’s well got 
up, and the borders are small plaited ; 
of course, a good deal depends upon 
that.” 

With which preface, Mrs. Nickleby 
took her night-cap from between the 
leaves of a very large prayer-book, 
where it had been folded up small, and 
proceeded to tie it on; talking away, 
in her usual discursive manner, all the 
time. 

‘* People may say what they like,” 
observed Mrs, Nickleby, ‘‘ but there’s 
a great dealof comfort in a night-cap, 
as I’m sure you would confess, Nic10- 
las, my dear, if you would only have 
strings to yours, and wear it like a 
Christian, instead of sticking it upon 
the very top of your head, like a blue- 


unmanly or quizzical thing to be par- 
ticular abont your night cap, for I 
have often heard your poor dear papa, 
and the Reverend Mr. what’s-his- 
name, who used to read prayers in that 
old church with the curious little stee- 
ple that the weathercock was blown 
off the night week before you were 
born—I have often heard them say, 
that the young men at college are un- 
commonly particular about their night- 
caps, and that the Oxford night-caps 
are quite celebrated for their strength 
and goodness; so. much so, indeed, 
that the young men never dream of 
going to bed without ’em, and I believe 
it’s admitted on all hands that they 
know what’s good, and don’t coddle 
themselves.”’ 





CERTAINLY, the more than four 
hundred thousand teachers and oth- 
ers so deeply interested in education 
can trust the forty-four United States 
Senators who voted for and favored 
Federal Aid to Education on both 
points, as to the constitutionality and 
necessity of the appropriation of sev- 
enty-seven millions for educational 
purposes representing as they do all 
parties—alli creeds, all sections of the 


coat boy. You needn’t think it an|- 


pensation for the double work they do. | country. 
Let us begin early to provide for this 
more liberal compensation. Weshall 
get vastly better work in quality and 


On 


IGNORANCE in this country cannot 
any longer have innocence for its com- 
panion and therefore can only work 


vastly more va ane! : ame mischief. Intelligence pays and ig- 
need to be reinforced more with books, naguaes entte. 


with travel, with contact with the os 
outside and out-of sight world; need| Irno new or strong thoughts are 
to realize that they are part ofa great} discovered in a book or in a teacher or 
and of an invincible host. They car-| in a man—they are all soon disdained 
ry the banner of intelligence and pro-| as barren. 








PETITION FOR NATIONAL AID 
FOR EDUCATION. 


TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA : 


**We beg a great matter.’’—SHAK. 


Tue undersigned Citizens Of..n.n...esscvsesscssssssseeescsssssnesseesenesene 


believe that the prosperity, happiness and perpetuity of the Republic and of free institutions, 
both State and National, depend upon the intelligence and virtue of the people; that ignorance 
among the masses of the people now exists to such a degree as to threaten the destruction of 
these institutions unless its progress can be arrested by the general establishment and liberal 
support of as ystem of Common Schools, which sha)] make the privileges of Education in the com- 
mon branches of knowledge free to all the children of the whole country, without reference to 
race, color or previous condition in life ; that such a syste'n of schools should be in part tempo- 
rarily aided at least by contributions from the surplus now on hand in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

We believe this aid is necessary—we believe it is just—and we believe, with the FORTY-FOUR 
SENATORS, the former CHIEF-JUSTICE of the Supreme Court, and the former ATTORNEY- 
GENERRAL OF THE UNITED STATES, that such aid is CONSTITUTIONAL, and is embraced 
in the following Preamble— 

‘*We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union. establish Jus- 


secure the blessings of LIBERTY to ourselves and our POSTERITY, do ordain and establish 
this CONSTITUTION for the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.” 

We, therefore, earnestly pray for the enactment of a law embracing in substance the provis- 
ions of the bill passed three times by the Senate of the United States, and endorsed by Forty- 
four Senators, known as the-‘’ Blair Bill,’’ making appropriations to be expended upon the basis 
of illiteracy in the several States and Territories of the whole country. 





NAMES. P. O. ADDRESS. 
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Please clip this out and paste it onto a sheet which will hold FIFTY names. Secure as 

many as possible, and send them, WITHOUT DELAY, to your Representative in Congress, or to 

J. B. MERWIN, Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








THE FACTS IN THE CASE. | people. Who then shall longer ques- 
“Ignorance is the curse of God, tion the wisdom or the patriotism of 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to their action in this all important mat- 


heaven,’’ 
—SHAK. ter? 





We hope each one of our 400,000 
teachers will secure at least TEN 
names to the Petition we print in this 
issue, and send iton to Washington 
without delay. 


ET it be remembered that the 
FORTY-FOUR United States Sen- 
ators, who voted for and favored, the 
passage of the Blair Bill for Federal 
Aid to Education, represented ali sec- 
tions of the country and all shades of| 18 it not, in view of this growing il- 
political belief and all political parties | literacy, a shame—nay more, a crime 
as well. —for this great people to leave more 
Let it also be remembered, and | ‘than six millions of citizens to grope 
stated, and re-stated, if necessary, their way in such darkness and help- 
that they had not only heard all the| !¢8s8ness—.and more than this, to doom 
facts in regard to the growing illiter- | them and their posterity, too, 
acy of the country, but they knew the inetnainan en days 3 
statements to be true. It was in view wrapente 
of these facts, as to the growing illit- ie 
eracy and its dangers and also as to| WE get a double light on all ques- 
the needs of the country, and these | tions by an intelligent consideration 
Senators go on the record of the na-| of their universal application, and we 
tion, as saying, that we need this | get double strength as well by this 
seventy-seven millions of money to aid | impartiality. 
in educating these illiterates. These Intelligence pays always and every- 
Senaters are voters and tax-payers a8|where. Our common schools make it 
well as citizens. They were placed | yniversal. Private schools give it to 
in the United States Senate to con-| the few—the common school insures 














serve the best interests of this great| it to the many. 





tice, insure Tranquility, provide for the Common Defence, promote the General Welfare, and . 
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LET us remember and state the fact, 
too, clearly and distinctly, if necessary, 
that the bill for Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation has already passed three times 
the Senate of the United States by the 
ablest and most careful and conserva- 
tive body of men inthe nation. Forty- 
four United States Senators have vo- 
ted and declared themselves in favor 
of this appropriatlon. 

We have over FOUR HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND teachers in the United States 
directly interested in the education of 
the people, and in the passage of 
the bill. If each one of these four 
hundred thousand teachers would se- 
cure ten names to the Petition for Fed- 
eral Aid, printed on another page, and 
send these petitions, thus signed, to 
their members of Congress, the bill 
would be passed within thirty days, 
and become a law. 





SEVENTY-SEVEN MILLIONS of dollars 
for Edu ation, means both a present 
and a permanent help to our teachers 
in their great work. 





CONGRESS ought now to act upon the 
petitions signed by over 4,000,000 of 
people, and already presented, for Fed- 
eral Aid to Education. 





Let every teacher in the United 
States sign and circulate the petition 
we print for Federal Aid on another 
page, and send itin without delay. 





It is no small thing to carry this 
banner of progress forward in the 
world. Its ample folds are not to be 
furled until every child in the land 
has a chance for a common school ed- 
ucation in the common school. 

We are demonstrating to the per- 
plexed and struggling peoples of the 
old world the blessedness and the 
power of intelligence, ultimating in 
liberty and freedom for all. 

Our teachers train the six millions 
of children in the common schools of 
the country to cherish a regard for au- 
thority, to bend to and acknowledge a 
higher law than self-will, to confess 
and to reverence the good that has de- 
cended to us from the past, and to pre- 
pare themselves to carry forward the 
great work of civilization in a compre- 
hensive and devout spirit. There are 
eight millions of children growing up in 
this country to-day without any such 
training at all. 
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To the intelligent man the whole 
earth to-day has become a neighbor- 
hood, and the electric pulses of human 
sympathy are beating around the 








globe. Itis thus that the doctrine of 
human brotherhood is not only ob- 
taining utterance, but we see and feel 
its practical application ard its univer- 
sality. Let us get out of and above 
the boundaries of the school-district 
and the town—the County and the 
State—in our sympathy and in our 
knowledge and in ourself—sacrifice for 
others too. 
i -e mee -- —- 2 

THE ignorant, the illiterate, are, of 
necessity, limited in both thought 
and occupation, and crowd and 
jostle each other out of place and 
out of work. Compete with each 
other until wages are reduced to 
the point of starvation — whereas, 
the more intelligent go out and go 
up into new channels of industry, 
into diversified employment, and 
render large equivalents for wags 
paid. The common schools train all 
the time for this larger life; for this 
diversified industry ; for moreextend- 
ed and remunerative employment, 
and so render back ten-fold their cost 
to the taxpayer. 





In considering the place and worth 
of the common school, our estimates 
of its necessity, and therefore of its 
utility, must be formed according to 
the present conditions of over six mil- 
lions of illiterates and the legitimate 
effect that rises from this condition 
of things. 

We are abundantly able to remedy 
this growing evil and menace; and if 
we are wise, we will doit voluntarily 
and without delay. 

President Harrison urges ‘‘ National 
Aid.” What will the present Con- 
gress do about it? 

ephenncncpsccletial tetas 
BEVELINA’S. 
“Our content is our best having.” 
SHAK, 


OF renee in his ‘‘American Notes”’ 
published in 1842, says: 

‘* One of the provinces of the State 
Legislature of Massachusetts is to 
alter ugly names into pretty ones, 
as the children improve upon 
the tastes of their parents. These 
changes costing little or nothing, 
scores of Mary Annes are solemnly 
converted into Bevelinas every ses- 
sion. 

“Tt is said, that, on theoccasion of a 
visit from General Jackson or General 
Harrison to this town (I forget which, 
but it is not to the purpose), he walk- 
ed through three miles and a half of 
these young ladies, all dressed out 
with parasols and silk stockings.” 

Dickens goes on to say this good 
thing, however, of the ‘‘ Bevelinas”’ in 
the cotton factories of New England : 

‘For myself, I know no station in 
which, the occupation of to-day cheer- 
fully done, and the occupation of to- 
morrow cheerfully looked to, any one 
of these pursuits is not most humaniz- 
ing and laudable. I know no station 
which is rendered more endurable to 
the person in it, or more safe to the 
person out of it, by having ignorance 
for its associate. 

I know no station which has a right 








to monopolize the means of mutual in- 
struction, improvement, and rationai 
entertainment, or which has ever con- 
tinued to be a station very long, after 
seeking to do so.” 
ee 
AN INCREASE OF WAGES. 


“Your helps are many.”’ 
—SHAK. 





T is estimated that the placing ofa 
dozen copies of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in aneighbor- 
hood will make about one hundred 
and fifty intelligent, permanent and 
solid friends of good schools. 

A dozen teachers could do this eas- 
ily, and in addition to this secure for 
themselves the complete works of 
Charles Dickens, sent postpaid. That 
of itself would be a good investment; 
but our valued contemporary, the 
Educational Courant, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, in speaking of the direct 
money value to the teachers of the cir- 
culation of this JOURNAL among the 
people, said : 

‘*A year or two ago the editor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, urged that a liberal distri- 
bution of that paper among the teach- 
ers, school officers, and tax-payers 
would reimburse each teacher four- 
fold its cost in one year. The teachers 
caught the idea, and wisely and zeal- 
ously aided until one hundred and fif- 
ty thousand copies were put into circu- 
lation. At the close of the year the re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Missouri showed an 
average increase of teachers’ wages of 
19.62. Of course it was not claimed 
that all this was due to the Journal - 
but that it was an active and prompt 
factor in securing this desired result, 
no intelligent person will deny.” 
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THIS enigma of human destiny is 
nothing to the generality of men—we 
regret to say—yet all must meet it— 
all solve it, one way or-another. There 
is a best way: this the real teacher 
finds out and points out, and glad 
souls follow that divine way. 

A MAN, or person, regarded in a re- 
ligious light, is as much as the entire 
human race, and from the first mo- 
ment that we have conceived the idea 
of an immortal soul, we have no right 
to decide what is the degree of impor- 
tance to which such an one is entitled 
in his rights and in his culture. Every 
intelligent being is of an infinite value, 
because his soul is eternal. 

We must not plan to limit or hinder 
such an one, but on the contrary we 
must plan to develope and help all. 

YEs, the real function of the com- 
mon school is a steadfast opposition to 
whatever abridges or crushes the 
rights, hinders the deve'opment or 
denies the humanity or brotherhood 
or citizenship of man. 











WE shall extend and perfect the 
common school system, both for what 
it has done and what it is capable of 
doing. More and more it has been 
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HEN a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 
Keep it in the house. You are liable to 
have a cough at any 
time, and no other 
remedy is so effective 
as this world- 
renowned prepara- 
tion. No household, 
with young children, 
should be without it, 
Scores of lives are 
saved every year by 
a’ its timely use. 

Amanda B. Jenner, Northampton, 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Common gratitude im- 
pels me to acknowledge the great bene- 
tits I have derived for my children from 
the use of Ayer’s most excellent Cherry 
Pectoral. I had lost two dear children 
from croup and consumption, and had 
the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
maining daughter and son, as they were 
delicate. Happily, I find that by giving 
them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the first 
symptoms of throat or lung trouble, they 
are relieved from danger, and are be- 
coming robust, healthy children.” 

“In the winter of 1885 I took a bad 
cold which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew worse, so that the family 
physician considered me incurable, sup- 
posing me to be in consumption. Asa 
fast resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, in a short time, the cure was 
complete. Since then I have never been 
without this medicine. I am fifty years 
of age, weigh over 180 pounds, and at- 
tribute my good health to the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.”—G.W.Youker, 
Salem, N. J 

“Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have beén 
well ever since.’”’—Rev. Thos. B. Russell, 
Secretary Holston Conference and P. E. 
of the Greenville District, M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles,g& 








said ‘‘ the school is a product of civi- 
lization, and historically a late one, 
later than the family, the state and 
the church. But it has re-acted with 
marked power and effect upon civliza- 
tion, modifying its forms, changing its 
spirit, reconstructing its ideals and al- 
tering its character. Moreover this re- 
flex influence is constantly growing in 
strength. More and more is the school- 
master getting abr.ad. Stronger and 
still stronger becomes the thread of 
education in the strand of civilized 
life. 


ree 

WE shall not abridge the common 
school. 

eee ee ae aN 

PLEASE to look carefully over the 
list of States represented by the Forty- 
four United States Senators, who 
voted for, and favored the bill appro- 
priating $77,000,000 for school pur- 
poses. Notbing partisan nor sectional 
about it—but a vast and patriotic 
wisdom shown 

Will the four hundred thousand 


teachers take hold now and sustain by 
their action this patriotism and this 
wisdom by sending petitions to Con- 
gee for the immediate passage of the 

ill for Federal Aid to Education ? 

See Petition on this page. Please clip 
it out, sign it, and get others to sign 
it, and send it in to us early. 
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BLEAK HOUSE. 


“Bravedin mine own house with askein of 
thread. —SHAK. 





F course, you will want to read 

the whole volume, but here is a 

short extract, giving us a fine descrip- 
tion of it: 


“In my room there were oval en- 
gravings of the months—ladies hay- 
making, in short waists, and hats tied 
under the chin, for Jane—smooth 
legged noblemen, pointing, with cock- 
ed-hats, to village steeples, for Oc- 
tober. 

Half-length portraits, in crayon, 

abounded all through the house; but 
were so dispersed that I found the 
brother of a youthful officer of mine 
in the china closet, and the grey old 
age of my pretty young bride, with a 
flower in her bodice, in the breakfast- 
room. 
As substitutes I had four angels, of 
Queen Anne’s reign, taking a compla- 
cent gentleman to heaven, in festoons, 
with some difficulty; and a composi- 
tion in needlework, representing fruit, 
a kettle, and an alphabet. All the 
moveables, from the wardrobes to the 
chairs and tables, hangings, glasses, 
even to the pircushions and scent bot- 
tles on the dressing-tables, displayed 
the same quaint variety. 

They agreed in nothing but their 
perfect neatness, their display of the 
whitest linen, and their storing-up, 
wheresoever the existenceof a drawer, 
small or large, rendered it possible, of 
quantities of rose leaves and sweet 
lavender. 

Such, with itsilluminated windows, 
softened here and there by shadows 
of curtains, shining out upon the star- 
light night; withitslightand warmth 
and comfort; with its hospitable jin- 
gle, ata distance, of preparations for 
dinner; with the face of its generous 
master brightening everythingwesaw; 
and just wind enough without to 
sound alow accompaniment to every- 
thing we heard ; were our first impres- 
sions of Bleak House.’’ 

or 

In the next column you will seea 
coypon blank, to sign and send in to 
secure our great Premium of a set of 
Dickens’ complete works in fifteen vol- 
umes, with the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF Epvucation. Your friend will 
thank you for calling his or her atten- 
tion to it also. 


ee 


Our “AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE”’ interest pu;ils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J. B, Merwin School 
Supply Co., St Louis, Mo. 

See eS ee eee 

Four hundred thousand teachers 
in our public and private schools— 
devoted, heroic, united—are invinci- 
ble—no power can stand against them 
in this country, because they repre- 
sent and labor for p:ogress, and for 
the extension and maintainance of 
truth, right, virtue, power, and right- 
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15 Volumes for Onty $2.00) 


Including One Year’s Subscription to This Paper. 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT BINDING ! 


The usual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels, has heretofore been 
$10.00, Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OVER 5200 PAGES OF READING MATTER 


are comprised in this set of Dickens, 


(5 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, Only $2.00 


including a year’s subscription to our valuable paper. Dickens’ Works are the most 
widely read of any novels printed in any language. The popularity of Dickens 
is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. 

Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. His books teem with 
shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of satire; his characters are 
original and real as well as quaint and grotesque ; he unmasks vice in all its 
forms. The lights and shadows of life are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic 
style. Toownacomplete set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an 
inexhaustable mine of interesting literature. No person is well read who has not 
perused them. 


The Entire Fifteen Volumes will be Sent Free, POSTAGE PAID, 
For only $2.00, which includes a year’s subscription 
to our Journal. 


BLEAK HOUSE,’ 

LITTLE DORRIT. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 

BARNABY RUDGE 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
REPRINTED PIECES, MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 

All who subscribe to our paper in connection with the set ot 15 Volumes of 

» will receive them free of charge. This is quiteanimportantitem. —~ 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These 15 Volumes are each about 5 x 7% inches in size and of uniform thick. 
ness. The printing is clear and the type of a readable size. aoe J are printed 


OLIVER TWIST, 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
DOMBEY & SON, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
HARD TIMES, 





from plates made for this edition. Not Condensed or Ab 


Do Wou Want This Get 


Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu. 
able reading matter for so small an amount. It is really a whole library of Stand- 
ard Works at the price of the commonest trash,- If you wish to get this set 
should send in your order at once, that it may be among the first and that you den 
fo time in enjoying the ownership of it. 

Better send by registered letter, and address AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDU- 
cATION, 1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





J. B. MERWIN—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street. St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir :—I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I 
send you $2.00 by money order or registered letter. Please send the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year, and the set of fifteen volumes of 
Charles Dickens’ complete works by mail post paid to 
(s@=> Here sign your full name, 

and write it very plain:).......c0cce00 


weeeee Seance eceeee 
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You and I know all this 
TO BE TRUE. 


Our teachers, school officers, and 
others, interested in the progress and 
success of our common schools, begin 
to realize the wisdom of thestatement 
of Prof. 8. 8. Parr, of the De Pauw 


_| Normal School in Indiana. Prof. Parr 


speaks from a long successful, practi- 
cal experience as a teacher and as an 
educator; he says, that ‘the live 
teacher who is provided with proper 
tools to work with in the school-room, 
is WORTH from $10 to $50 MORE 
per month than the teacher not thus 
provided.” 

This is true, because so much mort 
work can be done, and so much bette 
work can be done for the pupils witt 
these proper tools for teaching. 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for th 
success of any school or any teacher 
The children need these ‘‘ HELPS 
more than any one else. 

Provision should be made by eve 
school to furnish these tools to w 
with. without further delay. 





You and |, and the School Office 
too, know all the above 
TO BE TRUE. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per Year in advance. 





W. C. ROATEN, Jackson. ..... 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis 
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MISSISSIPPI needs now—and very 
much needs, too—the $4,624,339.338 
which will be appropriated when the 
Blair bill passes, to the schools of the 
State. 

The average pay of the teachers in 
this State is less fhan $30 per month— 
school terms less than three months in 
the year. 

There areover six thousand teachers 
in the State. They could easily and 
promptly procure from ten to twenty 
names to the Petition which we publish 
in this issue for Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation. 

Hon. James Z. George, when a Uni- 
ted States Senator from Mississippi, 
voted for the $77,000,000, and so did the 
present Chief Justice of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, Hon. L. Q. | E 


C. Lamar. Certainly, when two snch 
eminent statesmen and jurists favor 
the measure, the teachers are safe in 
signing and sending petitions for its 
passage. See Petition on another page. 





TENNESSEE will secure an addition 
to her school fund of over $5,089, 262.62 
if the Biair bill is passed. 

Could the seven thousand teachers of 
the State do a wiser or amore practical 
work than to secure the names of two 
hundred thousand peopleof this State, 
asking for this appropriation? 

The best interests of the schovls de- 
mand this amount of money. The 
teachers need it, and the people need 
it too. Look over the names of the 
Forty-four United States Senators, 
who spoke for and voted for this bill ? 
You will see that this list is non-par- 
tisan and non-sectional. One of the 
Senators in Tennessee voted for the 
bill. 

On another page we print the peti- 
tion. Please clip it, sign it, and send 
it to your Representative in Congress, 
or to the Editor of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

KENTUCKY would receive an addi- 
tion to her school fund of $4,316,930.63 
by the passage of the Blair bill. 

You see in thelist of Forty-four Uni- 
ted States Senators, who favored the 
measure, the henored name of Hon. 
John 8. Williams. A large number 
of other prominent legal gentlemen in 
Kentucky also favor this measure. 

Kentucky has uo State Normal 
School for training teachers. The 
school terms are too short; the com- 
pensation of her teachers is very small. 

There are about 7,000 teachers in the 
State. We hope each one of them will 
carefully read the petition for Federal 
aid, printed on another page. Look 
over the list of the forty-four United 





States Senators who favored this meas- 
ure, and then at once secure at least 
ten names to the petition printed on 
another page, and send if in without 
delay. 





THE MEETING AT ST. PAUL. 


HE Chicago and Northwestern 

Railway Company is already 
making elaborate preparations for the 
transportation of teachers and their 
friends to 8t. Paul, at the time of the 
meeting of the National Educational 
Association,in July next. The North- 
western contemplates running numer- 
ous special trains, for the exclusive 
accommodation of the teachers and 
their friends, and as the line pene-| 
trates the most thrifty and attractive 
portions of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
touching many of the famous summer 
resorts en route, a delightful journey 
isinsured by the selection of the North. 


western for the trip. Circulars con- 
taining full information regarding all 
details of the trip, cost, accommoda- 
tions at St. Paul, features en route, 
etc., are in preparation, and will in 
due time be mailed to all persons ma- 
king application for them. Address 
. P. Wilson, General Passenger 
Agent C. & N. W. Railway, Chicago, 


It might not afford so “soft a place” 
for some one to spend the surplus of 
the N. T. A. in well and strongly 
written educational tracts, and distri- 
bute them among the people—as it 
would to pay a Secretary a fat salary; 
but we believe it would do vastly 
more good to use this surplus in this 
way. The printed page is the enlight- 
ner of the people to-day. Print the 
documents and circulate them, that is 
the leaven which is to cure the indif- 
ference of poor old ‘‘ public opinion.” 

a mm a 5 

Yrs, by all means, loan to your 
friends and to your pupils Dickens’ 
works. This flexible binding will last 
for two or three: generations and for 
five hundred readings. 


Sal em 

THE training and culture of the 
common school will give a citizenship 
ultimating in a wise and well regula- 
ted Nation, whose glory will be wis- 
dom, and whose liberty will be order. 
The give us back a precious legacy of 
intelligent patriotism. 

apie one Ses 

THE wise man, or woman, or teach- 
er, travels in lofty far-seeing regions : 
the ignorant in high-fenced lanes. 





Chicago, Ills. 








IMPROVED PATEN 


OUR HOME EN 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St 
DEAR SiR: It gives me pleasure to s 


has been broken. 


the High Schools, are not only suBSTA 


ing School Houses. 
Respee ully 


Address 


J. B. Me 





Ne, 1120 PINE ST. 


wenty Years, give entire satisfaction. 


MER WIN’S 


T GOTHIC DESK, 





DORSEMENTS. 


. Louis: 
tate that the Desks and Seats which 
= put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough tria/ of more than 


Not a single Patent Gothic Desk 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 


NTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 


peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position 80 necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 


These considerations commend THiS DESK to all who contemplate seat- 


yours, 
WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


rwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KiNDS: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Southern Homes, 


& LL WHO DESIRE TO LEARN about the 
Great Prairie region cf WESTERN LOUISI- 
ANA, near the Gulf. where thousands of North- 
ern families have nappy homes, and besides the 
staple agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs, and other semi-tropical fraits, 
should send for a sample copy of 


“THE AMERICAN,” 


a 16-page, bound and trimmed weekly paper. 
Subscription $4 per year; four weeks only ten 
cents. Address THE AMERICAN, 
1-23-1t LAKE CHARLES, LA 





You see how cheaply you can now 
secure a set of Charles Dickens’ com- 
plete works in fifteen volumes. 

Sent postpaid to any address in the 
United States for less than 7 cts. a 
volume. See page 14. 
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Symptoms of Torpid Liver. 


Loss of appetite and nausea; the bowels 
are costive, but sometimes alternate with 
looseness or diarrhcea; pain in the head, ac- 
companied with a dull, heavy sensation in 
the back pets pain in the right side and un- 
der shoulder blade; fullness after eating, 
with a disinclination to exertion of body or 
mind; irritability of temper, low spirits; loss 
of memory, with a feeling of having neglect- 
ed some duty; general weariness and debili- 
ty. If these warnings are unheeded, serio 
diseases will soon be developed. No bett/r 
remedy can be used than Tutt’s Pills. Asin- 
gle dose produces such a change of feeling 
as often to astonish the rufferer. 


Tutt’s Liver Pills 


Cure Bilious Diseases. 
Price, 25c. Office, 39 & 41 Park Place, N. Y. 





YeEs, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our ‘‘Aids to 
School Discipline’’ is, that their 
use more than doubles both the at- 
tendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as ‘Our Aids’? are more ex-. 
tensively used. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


or 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


(An Association of Practical Educators.) 
ATLANTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


FELIX CAMP, A. M., MANAGER. 
No charge for registering applicants. Com- 
petent teachers nominated to suitable positions, 
and personal efforts made to secure their elec- 
tion. Write for circulars. No charge to em- 
ployers. 1-23 





Burlington 


Route 


OT:L.K.& N.W.R.R. 





DIRECT LINE .FROM 
ST. LOUIS 


TO 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, Denver, 
AND THE WEST, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Spirit Lake, 
AND THE NORTH. 
SOLID THROUGH TRAINS DIRECT FROM 
SAINT LOUIS 


To Minneapolis and St. Paul, and Denver, 
WITH NO CHANGE OF CARS OF ANY CLASS 


For further information, folders, etc., apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address 





C. M. LEVEY, HOWARD ELLIOTT, 
Superintendent Gen’1 Pass. t 
Keokuk, Iowa.” St. Louis, a 
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National Normal University, 


L 0 HI0 Chartered by the State of Ohio to issue all Degrees and Diplom s con- 
BA + j ferred by Oolleges and Universities. Twenty different departments in 
full operation, Forty teachers, selected from thousands, for special skill and adaptation. Last an- 
nual enrollment 3,007. Tabie Board from ¢{ t $1.50 per week. Rooms, well furnished, from 
40 to §O cents per week. Tuiion, $19 for ten weeks ; if paid in advance for the year, 20 per cent. 
iscount. $98 pays tuition, board, lodging for 4o weeks. The Best Review School in 
the Land. !t affordsthe most thorough and speedy preparation for teaching or any other profes- 
sion or business. A School of Methods: such as give unparalelied success to those trained 
in them. 4{ States and lerritories represented last year, §@O Literary Societies in constant opera 


tion, with no extra expenses 
COLLEGES OF BUSINESS, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, TELE- 


GRAPHY, SCIENCE, LIBERAL ARTS, LAW, MEDICINE, 
MUSIC, ORATORY, ETC. 
NO EXAMINATIONS TO ENTER CLASSES OF ALL GRADES ALWAYS 
IN OPERATION. 
The most commodious and imposing educational building in this State. 15 dormitory cottages, 
with town boarding houses, afford abundant accommodations. At least 100 independent Normals 
are now conducted successfully by graduates of this Institution. More and better work is done here 


in ten weeks than in most other schools in twentv. Over 00,000 of my students in — busi- 
ness and profession, in all — of the nation, are my vouchers, Circulars sent tree. Special inqui- 
ress 


ries answered promptly. 
6-22-1y Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, O. 











Palace Dining C: 

+Patlace Dinip ars= 
i clini i 
PalaceRe ning 


ir Cars- 





AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE ane 


Cover ALL POINTS Or | KANSAS CITY 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, | 


AND ALL 

SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER, _ 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, C. & A. Railroad, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANBAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEASALT 
*SOAP:- 


Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, pim- 
ples, blotches, eczema, tetter, chafing, etc. It is 
made trom perfectly pure materials, and is most 
healing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it in 
a fresh, clean and healthy condition. Sold by drug- 
gists and fancy goods dealers, or sent by mail one 
cake for 2% cts, or three for 60 cts. by the pro- 
prietors. 


R. H. McDONALD DRUC GO., 
532 Washington St., New York. 
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The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Oonnecting in 
Union Depots. Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
- mn Reclining Chair Oars, without extrs 
charge. 

See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


O. H. CHAPPELt, 
General Manager. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 


S. H. KNIGHT, Gen. Agt. Pass. Department, 
N, Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN 
ADVANCE allowed each month 
geen’ be mag err at home or ym an 9 
No soliciting. Duties delivering and mak- 
ing collections. No Postal Cards. 
stamp, HAFER & Co., Piqua, O 


ST.-|-JOSEPH’S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph's 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 

Copy. Address 


ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


For twelve months’ subscription to the 








Address with 
8-22-6t 














We herewith present you 


the valuable notice that we sell 
only first-class Sewing Machines, 0 ll fd [ Nl b a C f£ [ 
e-pecially the celebrated y 
ELDREDGE DIAMOND A wide-awake20 page monthly journal devoted 
to the interests 0 e c ools Oo e 
: ee unoc- | South. If you are int 5 ted in — send 
cupied territo Sent on trial if desired. Pro-| U8 your subscription; if not, — it and be- 
dealers. Circulars and informa- | Come interested. Sample copy . 
tion free. J. G. GEITZ, Gen. West. Agent, WE FURNISH 
SP Sr nek CER, Bah Namen Teachers’ Monthly Report Cards 
6 2a mention this paper ST.LOUIS MO. To parents in any quantity at 50 cts. per 100. 


These cards are printed on heavy card-board, 
STUDY. LATIN and GREEK | and will last a term of five months. Teachers, 
AT SIGHT. use the **INTERLINEAR | if you desire the co-o tion of your patrons, 

















LADIES 


AMARVELOUS OFFER | 


By A Reliable House! 


Ev lady has heard of MME. DEMOREST. Her 
name i ab; y word in every house in the land. Her 
celebrated Patterns have nm in use over 40 years. 
We are the publishers of well-known publication, 


Mme. Demorest’s Iustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 


and we wish to increase its circulation 200,000 copies 
during the next 90 days, and to that end we will give 
away to new subscribers 


100,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 
* 100,000 SHOULDER BRACES 
i oicE- (00,000 Srocxina Supporters 








F 





Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 
IN On = Shoulder Braces 
5 “* Stocking Supporters 


FASHION JOURNAL is a % paper, beautifully 
illustrated, covering every possible field of Fashions 
Faney Work, Home Decorations, Cooking, etc., 

department being under the eS 





The MME. DEMOREST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 






Beautiful Ornamental Stitching 























It gives pe all the 

ete. It is always ab 

within its pages is new and original. 
the latest Fashion news from abroad by our Special 
London and Paris correspondents. 









7IFINE AMERICAN JEAN! 
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HOW TO OBTAIN 
Tle Mme. Demorest Corset! Eb 


Send us 50 Cents for one Zost’e subscription to 
our JOURNAL and 25 cents additional to pay postage 
and packing, 75 CENTS in all, and we will mail 
you one of handsome CORSETS FREE. 















PA) Two Aros A PALR 


We do exactly as we 
we can refer you toany Commercial 
land. Make all remittances either by 





ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO 
We know the Demorest Fashion and Sew! 








SUCCESSORS IN BLYMYER BELLS TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


p> CATALOGUE WITH 1800 TESTIMONIALS. 


PID ELLS, CHURCH, SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 





THE 


wisecua TELEGRAPH 
axpR A | LR 0 A BUSINESS 


COLLEGE. 


Cheapest and Best Equipped School in the 
Country. Situations furnished. Write for par- 
ticulars. G. 8S. PARKER, Manager. 

it 5173¢ Chestnut St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
TO THE EDITOR— 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have 
been permaneutly cured. I shall be giad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any 
of your readers who have consumption, if they 
will send me their Express a O. address 


Respectfully, , 
23-1—@8 181 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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TEACHERS YART§2;, American 


AA send us 50 Cents for one year’s subscription to our JOURNAL, and 25 Cents additional to pay 
A Borage and ing. 76 Oents in all, and we will mail you these two articles, One Pair of 
7 BHO LDER BRACES and One Pair of STOCKING SUPPORTERS FREE! 

. 


REMEMBER THERE IS HO 


guarantee. Our 


When postal note is not procurable, send stam} 
THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 
17 EAST (4th STREET, NEW YORK. 

This offer should be taken advantage of at once as we will give away no more than 100,000 


ng Machine Co. to be a thoroughly reliable firm 
and advise our readers to accept their offer.—ITOR. 









0 SHOULDER BRACES F AF 
AND 


Stocking Supporters 





HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 


ouse has been established for over 40 years, and 

Agency, Bank. Express Office or Business "irm in the 

Draft, Postal Note, Mowey Order, or Reginered Letter. 
pa. Add o = 











YOUR FRIENDS. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centralia and Mt. Vernon. 

All connecting with the 


8. Fast -<@ Lines to 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg 


Washington, D. C., New York, and 
sa ALL EASTERN CITIES -@a 


Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
ate St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
ities. 
No yo change of cars to Vincennes, 
uisville. Cincinnati, and all Kentucky points, 
Connects at Jacksonville and Springfield with 
ae C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South; at Vir- 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railwa: 
tur points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
aad St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with ‘Famous Vandalia Line” for Pe 
ast and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 
— East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 
ntral for points North and South ; at Peoris and 
—_ with all the great lines for Chicago and the 
ast. 


D. W. RIDER, Sup’t. 





9-22 tat 


1-22 W. W. KENT, Gen. T. A. 





now in 


Send s' 








Sample and of | use these cards. ple 
Bareet, op Pasian aban, 80. SOUTHERN TEACHER, 
CS ore 28-1 Chattanooga, Tenn. 











THE STENOGRAPH, 


The Wonderful Shorthand Machine. 


Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one third the 
time other systems require; speed as great as any other, 


use for all kinds of shorthand work. It can be 


learned from the Manual without any previous knowledge 
of shorthand. In the hands of an intelligent operator it 
never fails to properly do any kind of shorthand work. 


tamp for circular, or 25 cents for Manual. 


Price Reduced to $25. 


Weight,3% Ibs. 


U. S. STENOGRAPH CO., 


402 N, 8d Street, St. Louls, Mo, 
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